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COMMUNICATIONS. 


TROPAEOLUM CANARIENSIS. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 


Your contributor who writes so interestingly 
«Among the Flowers,” refers to the above plant, 
better known as the Canary Bird flower. I am 
surprised to find him saying, ‘I have not seen one 
of them in thirty-five years.” 

I wish I could show him mine, and he would 
not talk of them as being ‘three and four feet 
high, clover-like.” It has for several years been a 
favorite climber with me, and I would not be at all 
satisfied if I did not have at least eight or ten of 
them. They grow from ten to eighteen feet in one 
season from seed sown in May. I have them 
trained on strings around a very tall cherry tree, 
which does not have low nor large branches. 
When they have climbed to the boughs they run 
out on them in every direction, and with their 


A writer in Vick'’s Magazine, 1879, writes enthu- 
siastically of a sight he had of them when ona 
visit to Alnwick Castle, in the north of England. 
“The first thing that struck me on entering the 
town was a bay window most charmingly draped 
with beautiful light green climbers and literally 
covered with bright lemon-yellow flowers. Now 
this appeared so strange to me—for the chilly 
night air had already affected the geranium and 
other tender outdoor plants—that I had to cross 
the street, take the Yankee liberty to open the gate, 
go inside and examine the thrifty beauty. I con- 
fess I was not only surprised but greatly interested 
to find it was only the Canary flower, Tropzeolum 
peregrinum, a member of the Nasturtium family, 
and I concluded at once that there should be one 
cottage in America next summer worth coming 
miles to see on account of its climbing plants of 
light green foliage and rich yellow masses of 
Canary bird flower. This beautiful plant is an 
annual, and in some of the seed farms near London 


handsome light green laciniated foliage and 1ekiae whole acres of it are raised for seed; the plants 
colored bird-like flowers, borne in great profusion, | are trained on long trellises, and in the blooming 


they are a charming sight. Last summer I planted | 


a Cobcea scandens with them, and the inter- 
mingling of the yellow blossoms with the green 
and purple bells was “just lovely.” So pleased 
was I with the effect that I have the same arrange- 
ment this season. They begin to bloom in June 
and continue until sharp frosts. 


season the display is simply gorgeous.” 

In the various periodicals to which I contribute 
flower articles, I have cailed attention to this 
charming climber and urged its cultivation, and 
although too late for this season we do hope you 
will make a note of it and include a packet in 
your seed order next spring. 
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I would also recommend Tropzolum Lobbianum 
as a very attractive climber. They differ materi- 
ally from the common running Nasturtium. They 
will grow from ten to twenty feet in height. 

T. L. Coleur de Bismark is brown; Geant des 
Batailles, carmine; Roi des Noirs, black; Von 
Moltke, bright bluish rose. 


THE EGLANTINE ROSE, 
BY MRS. D. W., OF SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 


The Eglantine Rose, so often mentioned in our 
American botanical works, appears to be different 
from what I remember it in England and France 
over forty years ago. 

The Eglantine, “L’Eglantinier,” has small bright 
dark green foliage, is a running rose—or can be 
made so. It bears single purely white flowers (the 
petals rather thick), with quantities of bright yel- 
low stamens. The fragrance~of the flower is de- 
liciously faint and sweet, while the Dog Rose, of 
Europe and of our own land, bears pink blossoms, 
some pale, some deeply colored, the largest and 
“most brilliant I ever saw being those of Nova 
Scotia and Canada. The foliage is paler than that 


of the Eglantine, and scentless; the flower of 
much finer texture, and the fragrance entirely un- | 


like the Eglantine. 


The Sweet Briar, so common in Europe and so’ 
beloved by peer and peasant, bears a small in- | 
significant pink rose, while its rough foliage, full. 
of thorns, is valued for its fresh, pungent frag- 


rance, retained even long after being dried. The 


Sweet Briar grows to be a tall, wide-spreading | 


bush; in the summer perfectly covered with its 
tiny blossoms. 

Again, with regard to the Eglantine, I havea 
vivid recollection of an Eglantine growing luxuri- 
antly over a building on my father’s estate in Eng- 
land, which was always known by that name, and 


the white flowers eagerly culled for their pleasant 


peculiar fragrance. 


UNWORTHY NOVELTIES. 
BY VIRGINIAN, WALKERTON, VA. 


Permit a stranger heartily to thank Mrs. R. B. 
Edson for her “Random Jottings” in the May 
number of the MONTHLY, and especially for her 
last paragraph. Surely people have been long 
enough humbugged with the wonderful Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora. Like many others, I too 
invested half a dollar in a little plant some years 
ago. It grew and bloomed abundantly. For a 
while the “head” was of a pale green, then for 
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two or three weeks white, and in that condition 
nearly as good as the old-fashioned Snow Ball, 
but soon changed toa dull, dingy, dirty pink, a 
disgrace to the lawn. 

In moving my residence I left that behind. It 
was one of the few plants I had no wish to take 
with me. Ican find no one here who thinks it 
nearly as good as the old Snow Ball. 

I see still freely advertised another plant of which 


| I bought a specimen some years ago, and threw 


away after blooming it--the Tritoma, sometimes 
called Red-hot Poker plant. Please let me say, if 
any one wants a stiff, ungraceful, coarse, glaring, 
vulgar-looking thing, let him get the Tritoma; it 
will fill the bill. 

There are so many plants and flowers of charm- 
ing gracefulness and exquisite beauty, why should 
we spend our money and give our space for things 
that, to say the least, are far inferior to hundreds 
of others? | 


THE PERILS OF BEE-KEEPING. 
BY A VICTIM. 


I am led sometimes to doubt whether the poeti- 
cal parson, Dr. Watts, knew as much as he might 
have done about entomology, or as much as he 
ought about botany, when’he exclaimed, 

‘*How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 


And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 


My good neighbors, the observant Mr. Bumbles 
|and the somewhat sceptical Bodgers, coincide with 
me, and say “the learned D.D., was mistaken 
about ‘every opening flower.’ ‘Stramonium!’ 
'whispers Bumbles. ‘Aconitum!’ mutters Bod- 
'gers. Rank poisons, both of them, which bees 
never touch.” 
Alas! how often does the apiaryphobist dip-his 
pen in the viscid secretions found in the honey- 
‘comb and write sweet effusions about ‘The am- 
brosial hive,” &c. While the nectar is on his lips 
he becomes wonderfully loquacious, and with a 
zeal worthy a better cause discourses much about 
the merits of his beloved bee pets. But “the gay 
deceiver” says nota word about “the dirks be-. 
neath their doublets.” ‘Smooth in speech; per- 
suasive;” beware of the honey-mouthed man, and, 
like ‘the deceits of the world, the flesh and the 
devil,” shun him. Remember, too, that in the cup 
_we daily drink most of us find as much wormwood 
and gall as sugar and honey. 


‘*’'Twas in the pleasant month of May, 


When bees from flower to flower did hum,” - 
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and flit through the blooming fieldsand gardens of 
‘‘Merrie England,” asthey are wont todo. It was 
there the writer was sadly bee-deviled, some years 
ago. 
place,” where good gardening was well carried out 
and duly appreciated. The noble proprietor and 
his gentle lady, living in luxury and ease, lacked 
but one additional pleasure to make them the hap- 
piest of earthly mortals. Satiated with every in- 
dulgence wealth or power could command, and 
sighing for novelties unknown, the new delight, 
the bliss untasted, the crowning joy, so eagerly 
sought for, was at last discovered—to be an apiary. 
Unhappy delusion! But no matter; their hearts 
were set upon keeping bees. So, to complete the 
sum-total of terrestrial enjoyments, began the hor- 
rid business. 

Both “my Lord and my Lady” evinced anequal 
enthusiasm for every branch of natural history, as 
the various and curious denizens about the park 
amply testified. . But hitherto they had not experi- 
enced the delights of bee-keeping. So it was de- 
cided they would, and they did so. 

Books on the subject were consulted, such as 
‘Baxter on Bees,” (I only wish the bees had been 
on Baxter) ‘The A; iarian’s Guide,” (a treacherous 
guide he proved) “The History and Management 
of Bees,” &c. In fact, all that could be learned 
from bee maniacs about the bee business was 
eagerly sought for. Inquiries were made of old 
Bellows, the village blacksmith, and Mr. Whop- 
straw, the thatcher, who were supposed to ‘‘ know 
a thing or two” about bees. The wiseacres both 
declared “it would be the best thing his lordship 
could possibly do.” Their wisdom no one could 
gainsay. The sages’ pronunciamento settled all 
doubts (but my own) and convinced everybody 
(but the writer). 

A rustic structure was soon in progress, and 
when completed and stocked with a number of 
-hives, was known as the bee-house or apiary; a 
misnomer for ‘‘ Inferno,” as the sequel will show. 

Fora time all went on well; the bees seemed to 
flourish and so did J. As a bee purveyor | flat- 
tered myself that I succeeded admirably, Almost 
everything in the vegetable kingdom, from buck- 
wheat to borage, was cultivated for their special 
use and pleasure. The first flowers, if not the first 
fruits of the season were for them. If they could 
but find an opening into any hothouse or other 
glass structure where beautiful exotics were bloom- 
ing, fuchsias especially, they seemed to delight in 
- entering and destroying them. Whether it was 
from wanting honey or from wanton wickedness I 
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cannot say. But it seemed more like malicious 
mischief, from the wilful way they beat, buzzed and 
banged about the flowers than anything else. 

Summer and autumn passed by, and at length 
frost and snow put an end to their revels out- 
side, and the shrill wintry winds blew gusty and 
chill. 

Then the two bee oracles, Messrs. Whopstraw 
and Bellows, conjointly advised that they, the 
bees, should receive a daily allowance of sugar 
and old ale during the winter months. They as- 
sured me ‘it would warm the blood in their little 
hearts and would cause them to love me more 
than anything else; and would, moreover, be the 
making of them by springtime.” The two savants 
had considerately put me in possession of a talis- 
man that would protect me from every bane and 
evil that might lurk in the hearts of bees. Follow- 
ing their advice (I will vouch for it), no baccha- 
nalians feasted or fared better than they. 

They must have had a jolly time of it. I have 
often wondered since if it was possible for little 
bees to get drunk and kick up a fuss, or play the 
fool, after the manner of big bipeds. I am in- 
clined to think so, and can only attribute some of 
their strange vagaries to alcoholi¢ excitement or 
delirium tremens. / 

The rigors of the winter season passed by and 
gentle spring was ushered in, with March winds 
and April showers. May, smiling May, had come 
again and was lovingly opening the sweetest flow- 
ers, and all nature seemed blithe and gay. All 
hands in the gardens and grounds were busy, as 
the slanting rays of the morning sun shone through 
the apiary and warmed and wakened the little 
workers within. 

Fain would I conceal what follows and “ tell it 
notin Gath.” Buta duty I oweto my fellow-crea- 
tures urges me to dispel all apiarian dissimulations 
Ican and burst the bee bubble. The old and 


fraudulent ‘South Sea bubble” was not more fal- 


lacious than the modern bee fanciers’ delusions. 
While directing some operations in the rosary, 
between the aviary and apiary, and adjacent to 
the mansion, I heard the dulcet notes of a lady 
fair, accompanied by a harp, sing softly the song 
“When the bee sips her sweets from the lip of a 
flower.” Fascinated with the seraphic melody of 
the enchantress I paused, and while listening to 
the voice of the charmer observed at my feet a 
struggle between three belligerent bees. The com- 
bat seemed unequal, two to one. As a lover of 
fair play my sympathies went to the weakest side 
as they always do, and dire was the consequence. 
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With good intent, be it said, I separated them and 
thought no more about it. Two of them flew 
straight to the hive, and the other took wing in an 
opposite direction. Soon after, in the neighbor- 
hood of the hives, was heard a strange buzzing and 
a noisy commotion within. There was mischief 
brewing. Presently a score or more flew in my 
face, singing ‘Business, business, mind your own 
business,” and viciously stung me. Like skirmish- 
ers in the front, they were closely followed by an 
army of some thousands of infuriated foes, who 
‘spitefully charged upon me from all sides, like a 
legion of devils. Maddened with the venom of 
their poisoned weapons, I fought the noxious tor- 
mentors off as best I could, and yelling with pain 
made off for home as fast as Icould run. Although 
I had but a short distance to go, I could scarcely 
see my way in at the door. If ‘our soldiers swore 
terribly in Flanders,” perhaps they were justified. 
And if at any time justifiable swearing is admiss- 
ible, I think it is when ten thousand fiendish bees 
assail us, and there seems to be no other way of 
overcoming their atrocious and diabolical designs. 
Iam not an adept in the art of war, and to a 
knowledge of military science I lay no claim. I 
confess to knowing more about plowshares and 
pruning-hooks than swords and spears. 

The infernal furies drove me as near to the di- 
viding line of the valley and shadow of death as | 
have ever been before or since. No professional 
bruiser’s eyes were more effectually bunged up 
than mine. Neither were the features of anything 
living so shockingly deformed or frightfully dis- 
torted. Talk about “the human face divine,” my 
own neither looked human nor divine. For the 
time being I was a marked man, if not “a man of 
mark.” And was, moreover, distinguished by being 
the only one of the kind in theuniverse. Certainly, 
no homogeneous being bore any resemblance to 
me. My friends failed to recognize me, and even 
my dog, the hitherto faithful “Toby,” disowned 
me. | : 

If Job had been my name, I, perchance, migh 
have borne the affliction patiently and felt thankful 
under the circumstances. But no Jewish virtues 
possessed me then. My name was William, an 
Anglo-Saxon, and I suffered accordingly. The 
combined medical skill of Doctors Drastic, Bolus 
and Bleedem, coupled with a sound constitution, 
saved me; and a merciful Providence has spared 
me to make known the perils of bee-keeping. Hav- 
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box” was opened and a legion of bee-devils flew 
out and encompassed me round about—must con- 
clude. 

As my mission is now ended, and it only remains 
for me to say that whenever I see “the little busy 
bee,” itreminds me of Hamlet’s words, “He poi- 
sons him i’ the garden.” 

BEE—An insect that makes honey and wax, says 
Worcester. 

BEE—An insect that makes me flee away, says 

W. T. HARDING. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ROSE SIDONIE.—-The French Fournal des 
Roses does not wholly devote itself to new roses. 
In the October number it gives a colored plate of 
the beautiful old hybrid perpetual Sidonie, which 
to-day is not surpassed by any new one, when we 
take into consideration a number of good points. 
It is especially interesting as being the parent of 
the whole race of hybrid perpetuals. It was 
raised, in 1820, from an English hybrid China 
rose, named as the Portland, or Portland Damask, 


_a hybrid with the Rosa Indica and Rosa gallica. 


The raiser. of Sidonie was a Mons. Godefroy, 
florist of Ville d’Avry in France. 


JAPAN MAPLeEs.—A report of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society says: ‘Mr. Strong mentioned 
first the Japanese maples of the polymorphum 
type, which may be properly classed as shrubs. 
There can be but one opinion as to the exceeding 
beauty of many of them. The variety known as 
atro-sanguineum purpureum is perhaps the best for 
our climate. But it is greatly to be feared that 
none of these are likely to prove vigorous, though 
itis probable they will withstand our winters if they 
mature ahealthy summer growth. The difficulty is 
with our hot suns. On the estate of Mr. Hunnewell, 


where they have the benefit of shelter and moisture, 
_they seem to thrive, and are superlatively beauti- 


ful. But at Messrs. Parsons’ nursery in Flushing, 
where they have been largely propagated, they do 
not get from the frames to the open ground to any 
extent. The general experience is that they will 
require such careful nursing as will unfit them for 
ordinary cultivation.” We quite agree with the © 
estimate placed on the atro-purpureum, or atro- 
sanguineum, as it seems to be indifferently called. 


ing accomplished the pious duty assigned me of Most of these maples are curious, but this one has 
informing my fellow-creatures of the evil that befel the germs of the widest popularity. 
me (as awarning to others), when ‘Pandora’s! As to hardiness, the tenderness noted at Flush- 
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ing we should regard as due to local or temporary | mould. Last spring, in front of his house, in ad- 
causes. The writer has an atro-purpureum before | dition to his beds of spring flowers, were vases 
him as he writes, which is approaching six feet | filled with pansies of a size and richness so un- 
high; and while some things supposed generally | common as to elicit the admiration of the whole 
hardy have been killed, some in one winter, some | neighborhood, and sow the healthy seeds of emu- 
in others, this plant has never shown any injury. |lation. For two months before the advent of 
It is on its own roots—not grafted—though we do/|geraniums and petunias we can thus enjoy our 
not know this should make any difference. The| pansies. Connoisseurs sometimes perpetuate the 
purple English oak, growing twenty feet from it, | finer pansies by renewing them from cuttings 
has been killed, when the maple was uninjured. | every year, but so very fine is the Lemoine strain, 
that pansies from cuttings seem a waste of time.— 


IMPROVED HEpPATICAS.—We have occasionally 
W. Falconer in Country Gentleman. 


“referred to these as among the most desirable of 
our spring flowers, and they bear cultivation very| Zepra Grass.—Eulalia Japonica is not far in- 
well. There are several shades of color, and some | ferjor in beauty to the famed Pampas grass, and 
with double flowers, mostly from plants that have | especially when growing in good strong bunches. 
been found wild. T'rom the following from a cor-| As an ornamental parlor grass it is particularly de- 
respondent of the Garden, it would seem as if| sirable. Besides it has the advantage of being 
there were to be some earnest attempts by florists entirely hardy. 
at their improvement. Perhaps our own gardeners 
will like to share in this interesting effort : 

“These are plants that will repay the trouble of % 
raising them from seed, as thereby a great variety Mr. Maries tells the Garden: 
of color is gained, and we shall soon find multi-} ‘As 1 left Kuikiang and rambled along amongst. 
plied the terrific names given in catalogues to|the old graves and bushes on the roadside | no- 
these first glances of the spring. The seed does |ticed several light-colored varieties of the Daphne 
not germinate till the following spring, but it should |Gwenka. It struck me there might be a white 
be sown when ripe. I have now several pans full} one, and | was somehow always looking for a 
of seedlings, which will not bloom till next year, | white variety. When near the hills [ saw in the 
though they were sown in April, 1875; for all that | distance, across the paddy fields, a white patch of 
I shall be well repaid, as the flowers were care- | flowers. .I went, and found to my inexpressible 
fully hybridized, and the pans have required little | delight a pure white variety of the Daphne, with 
attention after sowing the seed. Turfy loam mixed | much larger flowers than the lilac one, and slightly 
about half-and-half with cocoanut fibre is the best| scented. [took up the plant carefully, and sent 
compost for sowing all such seed as will have to|to Kuikiang for pots and potted it. It grew, and 
remain a long time in the pans; this compost does | was eventually safely landed at Coombe Wood 
not become sour or consolidated.” Nursery, where it thrives well. It was growing in 
; stiff yellow loam; in fact, I never found Daphne 

PANSIES FOR BEDDING.— My neighbor, Mr.}Gwenka in anything else except loass and stiff 
Beard, an enthusiastic horticulturist, grows the| yellow loam. It thrives admirably in gravel at 
finest pansies that I have ever seen. A few months | Coombe yee: aha, best way to GROW 148 _ to 
ago the Massachusetts Horticultural Society cao cot acre trad ages pth tag: Dh abides ol sas. 3 


j young growths, on which the flowers are produced 
awarded him a silver medal for his pansies. He | the following spring from the ground to the top of 


sows his seed in August, and grows his young |the branches. I have seen it four feet long in 

plants in cold frames, which are well wrapped up | China, just as Mr. Van Volxem described it to me 

in winter by a bank of litter with a board over it |, ~%,,8'@PP° ectitinsh vig Puan er ieeshecteasiilall 
‘ : dently a rarity, as the Chinese said they never saw 

around the frames, and straw mats with light! 4 white one before.” 

wooden shutters over them, over the sashes. His 

pansies keep growing all winter long, begin to 

bloom in January or February, are at their best in 


A WHITE DAPHNE GWENKA.—In regard to the 
discovery of the white variety of this in China, 


RosA RUGOSA.—For many years Rosa Kamt- 
ges has been growing in old Germantown 


March and April, and by a little shading from strong gardens. The newly introduced Rosa rugosa 


sunshine, and lots of water should they need it, | °°©™® babe the same thing, andas tar as we cam 


they bear their blossoms copiously till June arrives, judge from Lindley monograph fe roses, the de- 
scribed differences have little specific value. 


by which time their blossoms, on account of the 
excessive heat, become too small to satisfy his CULTIVATING THE JAPAN LILy.—It is well 
taste, then every plant is rooted out and thrown | known that of thousands of Japan lilies planted in 
away. The soil he uses is fresh loam, with a this country annually few survive. The true reason 
heavy addition of old rotted manure and leaf’ has not been discovered. It has been thought that 
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there was sc‘me delicacy of constitution; but per- 
haps the true state of the case has been offered in 
the following, which -we take from an address by 
Mr. W. E. Endicott before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society : 


“It is well known to possess a delicacy of con- 
stitution, owing to which the bulbs, after flowering 
pretty well for a year or two, dwindle and die. 
The essayist said he had planted great numbers 
in all soils and positions, but all have gone the 
Same way, except a lot of six planted ten years 
ago in ordinary garden soil. All but two are in 
gooa condition; one of these had the shoot 
knocked off by a careless person, and the bulb of 
the other was pierced by the underground shoot of 
a plant of Arundo Donax. This imperfect success 
the essayist ascribed to the fact that the bulbs were 
originally planted twelve or fifteen inches below 
the surface of the soil, and he has come to the 
conclusion that all lilies should be planted deep 
rather than shallow. To get a sound, strong stock 
of Lilium auratum, they should be raised from seed 
here.. This has been found true in England, where 
such sell for from one-quarter to one-half more 
than imported bulbs. It is beneficial to this and 
other species to provide at least a partial shelter for 
the lower half of the stem. A remarkable point 
about the L. auratum is the variability in the time 
of flowering, which ranges from June to Septem- 
ber, and, stranger still, the plant which flowers 
early one year will bloom later the next.” 


SCRAPS AND. QUERIES. — 


PLANTS FOR NAMES.—A box by mail, marked 
from H. Webber, Cumberland, Maryland, came to 
hand, and contained specimens of two native 
plants, Castilleja coccinea. and Cypripedium 
acaule. No letter has been received referring to 
them, but we suppose them sent for names. 


CLEMATIS FOR BEDDING.—A. L. Siler, Hillsdale, 
Utah, writes: “You may say to your Canadian 
correspondent that Clematis montana is the plant 
that he wants for a bedding plant; it is not a 
climber but a trailing plant, with large purple 
flowers, produced in May and June. It prefers a 
rocky or gravely poor soil, and grows when it gets 
but little moisture. It is hardier than the oak, and 
is the plant that a Canadian would naturally want. 
Clematis Douglasii might give him some satisfac- 
tion, but it is a herbacious perennial. Say to A. 
B. C., of Bucyrus, Ohio, that seed of any of the 
plants named in his inquiry in the April number 
will grow if scattered on the ground in the fall of 
the year.” 
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ceed or not in latitudes like central Ohio? My 
own experience of eight varieties of them is any- 
thing but favorable. I have only one left, and I 
think it will soon go the way of the rest.” 

[We can only say that, excepting our corres- 
pondent’s, we have received no complaints that 
the Japan maples do not thrive in his latitude. 
They thrive exceedingly well in Philadelphia, 
growing rapidly, and standing both heat and cold 
without the least injury.—Ed. G. M.] 


SEEDLING CLEMATIS.—D. Smith, Newburgh,. 
N. Y., writes: “By post I this day send you a few 
flowers of my seedling Clematis, Mary, which I 
raised three years ago, and which I consider a de- 
cided acquisition. Plant, perfectly hardy—none of 
the Clematis family more so—an excellent bloomer. 
The flowers, it is believed, equal in beauty, size, 
etc,, either of the early blooming varieties, stand- 
ing well the rays of the sun, etc. Supposed to be 
a seedling from the Sophia, but of a darker color 
and firmer texture; perhaps accidentally crossed 
by some other variety. If the flowers are received 
in good condition, would like your opinion of it. 
I have no plants for sale.” 

[The flowers came in good condition. We would 
call the seedling a rich violet color, and it is cer- 
tainly a desirable sort. There are, however, such 
a variety of Clematises nowadays that it is im- 
possible to say whether or not this one differs from 
any now known. The well-known sort, azurea 
grandiflora, approaches it in color, but is lighter, 
and has narrower petals.— Ed. G. M. | 


CERCIS CANADENSIS.—I. S. C., New Jersey, 
writes: ‘‘Inclosed I send you a twig of a tree that 
is on my grounds and which I do not know the 
name of. The tree is about fifteen years old, and 
is about twenty feet high. It is now covered with 
bloom, and has been for about a week, and will - 
continue so for a week longer. Please give me its 
name, and can it be propagated by cutting ?” 

[The specimens are Cercis Canadensis, the Am- 
erican Judas tree. As shown by our correspond- 
ent’s inquiry this tree is not so generally known as 
it deserves to be. Given room to develop, it forms 
a symmetrical tree and seldom fails to flower pro- 
fusely every spring.. Cercis Japonica, the Japan ~ 
Judas, has richer colored flowers, and is a great 
acquisition. The name Judas tree is a corruption 


of the French Arbre de Fudée—Tree of Judea— 


Cercis Siliquastrum —and, after corrupting the 


JAPAN Map_Les.—E. Manning, near Harrisburgh, | name, the English supposed it to be the ‘tree 
Franklin Co., Ohio, writes: ‘“Whatis your opinion! whereon Judas did verily hang himself.""—Ed. 
of the new Japan maples; do they generally suc-' G. M.| 
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GREENHOUSE AND HOUSE GARDENING. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS ON STEAM HEATING. 
BY CHARLES BURLEY, EXETER, N. H._ 


Ihave used steam for two winters in my green- 
houses, in place of the hot-water system, which had 
furnished the heat for the previous twelve years ; 
and if my experience will be a help to those who 
still doubt, I am disposed to add something to the 
valuablecontributionsin your Apriland May num- 
bers. 

I adopted the Exeter Machine Co.'s boiler, for 
the reason that I knew of its value in heating dwell- 
ings, public buildings, &c., in this region, where it 
meets with unqualified approbation. I am very 
glad to see that Mr. Evans and Mr. Simpson have 
found this boiler and the heating by steam as easily 
understood and managed as | have done, and I 
am free to say that all who adopt the system of low 
pressure, with the boiler and plans of piping houses 
recommended by the experienced workmen of the 
Exeter Company, will not be disappointed. 

The specially valuable point in the sectional 
boiler is, as Mr. Simpson says, that more sections 
can be added in case more heat is wanted. An- 
other important feature should be mentioned, and 
that is, in case of accident from improper manage- 
ment: The sections do not explode, tearing every- 
thing to pieces; they simply crack, and you have 
notice at once by the steam or water oozing out. 
In such case the cracked section can be removed, 
the connecting joints plugged, and the heating go 
on till a new sectionis ready. With ordinary care, 
however, such a contingency will not arise, for the 
sections will never give out if there is sufficient 
water in the boiler. 

My boiler has twenty-four sections, in two bat- 
teries of twelve sections each, set over two fire 
boxes. In moderate weather one fire will make 
steam fast enough to heat the six houses, equal to 
12,000 feet of glass. The second fire is lighted 
when the weather requires it. 


valuable in case of accident to the boiler. 

Five pounds pressure has proved in my houses 
to be sufficient to meet the coldest temperature, 
even at the extreme ends of the houses. Two or 


It will readily be 
seen that this plan of two fire boxes is specially | 


three pounds is more often the register of the 
gauge, and the thermometer in the houses will 
stand at 60°. I have never been able with hot 
water pipes to raise the temperature so high in my 
largest houses at night aswith steam at five pounds 
and less; hence I do not see the need of fifteen to 
twenty pounds pressure, which appears to be Mr. 
Bochman’s register (see p. 105 of your April issue). 
| 


Some of your correspondents advise the use of 
large pipes. Under high pressure Mr. Bochman’s 
reasonsmay be good; but for good resultsin warm, 
as well as cold winter weather, I would prefer four 
I-inch or 1%/-inch pipes to two 2-inch pipes, the 
cost of putting up being about the same. I think 
the large pipes objectionable from the fact that the. 
heat cannot be kept low enough in moderate 
weather. With four lines, instead of two, the tem- 
perature is under better control. I have adopted, 
as a compromise, this plan: A large main of 2-inch 
pipe runs the entire length of the house, about 
twelve inches from the ridge, the gradient line be- 
ing, say ten inches in the hundred feet, downward 
toward the extreme end, where branches of smaller 
pipe lead to the coils and manifolds, as shown by 
Mr. Evans on pages 102-3. (April number, G. M.) 
These coils have alike gradient downward to the 
inner end of the house, and hence the return water 
is flowing freely in all, and finally drops into the 
main drip and returns to the boiler. 


The entire series of pipes must, of course, at the 
lowest point be some fifteen inches above the water 
line in the boiler, thus dispensing with automatic 
traps, &c. 

Here we have a large pipe heating the upper 
part of the house, and a series of three or more 
small pipes, which are opened or closed as occa- 
sion requires, on the sides. The advantage of this 
system will be apparent to any one who will look” 
intoit. I believe the large pipe near the roof does 

an important part of the heating, and is a test of the 
idea suggested in the editorial notes of the G. M., 
page 107. An all-important requisite is good draft. 
Burning anthracite coal with a sluggish draft is 
very expensive. We all know that it can be re- 
duced by dampers; but we must not be content. 
with anything short of a strong upward current 
_when occasion requires. 
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THE MANETTI ROSE. 
BY MR. H. B. ELLWANGER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


I know that the GARDENERS’ MONTHLY would 
never with intention mislead its readers; permit 
me, therefore, to make some corrections of the state- 
ments in your June number on the Manetti rose. 


Since the Manetti became known as a desirable 
stock on which to graft roses our firm has made 
use of them, importing or growing a considerable 
quantity each year. This June we will have 55,000 
roses in flower that are on Manetti roots, and we 
have planted out for our July budding upwards of 
90,000 Manetti stocks and 10,000 Grifferaie stocks. 
This is one-third of our entire stock of roses, and 
will show in what estimation we hold the Manetti. 


There are many florists in this State, in New Jer- 
sey, Long Island and Massachusetts, who use (for 
forcing) plants from cuttings, only when budded 
ones are not to be had. There is a large number 
of amateur Rosarians who will have their plants, 
of certain kinds, worked on the Manetti stock, or 
who will not have them at all. | 

To say, then, that the use of this stock has been 
wholly abandoned shows you have been misin- 
formed. The desirableness of its use remains open 
for discussion, but the fact of its large and con- 
tinued use is easily proved and is not an open ques- 
tion. | | 

Now, as to the qualities, good and bad, of the 
Manetti as a foster parent. Horticulturists do not 
find all desired qualities done up in one parcel; 
every variety of fruit or flower is lacking in some 
good feature to be found in another sort. So it is 
with the Manetti. It doessometimes (often, if you 
will) throw out suckers from the roots which, if un- 
disturbed, ultimately choke the variety it has been 
budded with. This is certainly an objectionable 
feature, but it will not weigh much when placed in 
the balance and compared with the qualities which 
commend it for use. By budding roses on a stock 
like the Manetti or Grifferaie we propagate many 
varieties which cannot be grown from cuttings, at 
least not without great loss; such kinds are Baron- 
_ess Rothschild, Abel Grand, Marguerite de St. 
Armande, Crested Moss, Gracilis, Persian Yellow, 


etc. ; we also propagate varieties of somewhat fee- | 


ble habit, like Horace Vernet, Louis Van Houtte,. 
Marie Baumann, Xavier Olibo, etc. These sorts are 
among the most beautiful roses, but they need the 
vigor of growth which another stock can alone 
supply. 

The Manetti is a very distinct rose, and the 
suckers it throws are easily told by any observant 
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Most 
roses have five leaflets, though there are a number 
of light-colored sorts with seven. The Manetti has 
seven leaflets, often nine, of deep green ; the shoots 
and thorns are of reddish tinge ; when once recog- 
nized it is ever afterwards easily distinguished. 

The matter may be summed up thus: Persons 
who know nothing of roses should obtain varieties 
which are on their own roots, and be content with 
kinds like Jacqueminot, La Reine and Paul Ney- 
ron. Amateurs who are capable of discriminating 
may be safely trusted to plant budded roses of 
such kinds as are improved by being worked; the 
suckers of the Manetti are easily cut off and give 
very little annoyance to those who know roses. 

In England there have always been some to op- 
pose the use of a stock for roses, on account of the 
trouble the suckers would occasionignorant plant- 
ers, but there are now more budded plants in Eng- 
land than at any previous time. If we could keep 
off the bugs with as little labor as we expend in 
keeping off Manetti suckers, the culture of roses 
would be a very simple affair. 

[Mr. E. is no doubt correct about thes Manetti 
being in use in America for some years past; but 
the period we refer to as the time when they were 
abandoned goes back to twenty years ago atleast. 
And perhaps we were not strictly correct in saying 
that the stock had entirely gone out of use, even at 
that time. It would be best to say that they were, 
about thirty years ago, in almost universal use and 
then came to be almost abandoned. 

In other respects we can endorse what Mr. Ell- 
wanger says. It is unquestionable that many roses 
will do much better on the Manetti than on their 
own roots, and any one who knows that his roses 
are grafted on this stock, who knows how to tell 
the suckers from the stock and has the good sense 
to take themoff as they appear, will never be sorry 
he has a grafted rose. It was not this, however, 
which rendered the Manetti stock unpopular, but 
that the majority of people who bought roses had 
not this knowledge and good sense. In short, the 
Manetti is a good thing for the intelligent grower 

_and a poor thing for the rest.—Ed. G. M.] 


HEATING GREENHOUSES. 
BY JAMES CURRIE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


| 


I have read with interest the valuable hints on 
hot water and steam heating by Walter Elder in 
the MONTHLY, page 72. I am much pleased to 
see the subject receive the attention it deserves, in 
fact, calls for, as it has been an open and interest- 
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ing question for years whether hot water or steam 
is to be preferred for heating greenhouses. The 
question yet remains unsettled, as is fully shown 
by the many learned and thoroughly experienced 
advocates of both systems who from time to time 
give us their experience and opinions. 

I hope to again see the subject referred to in 
your valuable columns, and trust that many of 
those who have had the opportunity to make ex- 
periments may give ustheir experience. I am fully 
assured that hundreds of my brethren in the pro- 
fession, as well as countless amateurs all over the 
horticultural world, are greedy to learn more of this 
subject. 

But what I wished to refer to more particularly 
at this time is your remarks appended to that arti- 
cle. 7 

You say “no one has answered why hot-water 
pipes must be made to ascend. Hot water, as well 
as cold, will travel faster going down hill.” Now, 
it strikes me that that last sentence settles the 
much-disputed question forever, and clearly shows 
why hot-water pipes should not be made to ascend, 
except where unavoidable. But as the opinion 
still prevails that they ought to ascend two, four, 
six or more inches, according to the various theo- 
ries, in every hundred feet from the boiler, and al- 
though I am not prepared to prove or disprove any 
of the theories, yet I have been constrained by my 
interest in the subject to submit to you one or two 
of my experiences in both systems of conducting 
the water. 

Like the majority of my old-country brethren, as 
well as those of this country, I have, from the time 
I first gave the subject my attention and until quite 
recently, been led to belive that in all hot water ar- 
rangements the flow must have a gentle and even 
rise from, the boiler to the end of the house orturn- 
ing point of the pipe, and a like descent fromthese 
back tothe boiler. In accordance with that “fixed 
law,” I have until lately laid all pipes with great 
care, and sometimes at a great disadvantage and 
loss, on that plan. And when I say, with great 
care, let me add that on whatever plan the pipes 


may be laid, I have always found it paid to lay | 


them with care, avoiding all unnecessary undula- 
tions or bends, as all such, in some measure, tend 
to obstruct the flow of the water. 

As an instance, | will briefly give an experience 
Ihad overa year ago. At that time we builta 
range of greenhouses, five in number: 
portunity offered I determined to put to the test a. 
plan I had heard of and had often thought of, that | 
of laying the pipes as nearly level as possible. We 


As the op- t 
the boiler, and provided the inlet to the boiler be 


used the ordinary 4-inch soil pipe, many of the 
lengths of which are a little bent, consequently the 
entire line is slightly undulating. The main, a 
5-inch pipe, passes along the ends of the houses, 
under the floor level. At each side of each house 
an Offset raises the water from the main to about 
twelve inches above that level. From that point 
the piers or supports for the pipes were built on one 
level, the pipes being laid on them, the flow above 
the return, as is customary, each return bend be- 
ing furnished with a 4-inch air-escape tube. 

All being in readiness and the fire started, a gen- 
tle warmth was soon perceptible all along the 
pipes in all the houses, but as the water reached a 
higher temperature the pipes in several of the lines _ 
gradually grew colder, and I immediately con- 
cluded that there was air collected at those points 
where the stoppages occurred. After several at- 
tempts to overcome the difficulty, I at last had all 
the pipes raised at the return ends about two inches 
(the houses are about 55 feet long), and the air 
immediately rushed out of the escape pipes, and 
since then there has been no trouble from that 
source. The experiment was enough to show me 
that nothing was to be gained by laying the pipes 
level, and also that there is indeed very little mo- 
tive power in hot water, and that what little there 
is had better be utilized to the best advantage. 

Since that time I have become a convert towhat 
we call here the “down-hill plan” of conducting 
the water. Although very sceptical for a long time, 
Iam at last convinced that it is superior to all 
other plans. I need not here give my reasons for 
thinking so, as should I, it would simply be to re- 
peat what Mr. S. C. Moon has said in his able arti- 
cle on page 75 of the MONTHLY. 

Although he has not said so, he undoubtedly 
means the tanks which receives the hot water di- 
rect from the boiler to be furnished with a tight- 
fitting cover ; if not, I would beg leave to suggest 
that a cover should be fitted to the tank to prevent 
the evaporation of and loss of heat, and that for 
the escape of air asmall /-inch tube be inserted 
in the cover. 

Where a cheaper arrangement may be desirable, 
a very good substitute for the tank may be had in 
a perpendicular 4 or 5-inch pipe, according to the 
size of the flow. This pipe to be carried up about 
four or five feet above the level of the top of the 
supply tank; and, by the way, I have found in 
practice that the more this tank is elevated above 


in the return pipe and, I think, better close to the 
‘boiler, (a very small tube will answer the purpose) 
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the better will be the flow. But to return to the 
upright pipe. At about one foot below the bottom 
level of the supply tank, in this pipe let there be 
inserted a tee, to which the main is attached, 
dropped from that point as may be necessary or 
desirable. The air as it rises from the boiler will 
float to the surface of the water in the upright pipe 
and escape, and the water will pass off at the side 
outlet comparatively free of air. 

Last summer one of our florist firms intown made 
an addition to their establishment by building two 
more houses, each toxgs feet, and heated by a 
4-inch flow and return pipe on each side of each 
house. Previous to that, the two small boilers 
which heat the range seemed to be taxed to their 
utmost to furnish the necessary heat. It was, how- 
ever, decided, by “way of experiment, to attach to 
them the additional 800 feet laid on the ““down-hill 
plan.” The old pipes are on the old plan. No 
particular attention was paid to having them at 
any point on a level with any of the other pipes. 
The experiment proved much more successful than 
was everanticipated. The whole system of pipes 
now work admirably, all heating simultaneously 
and evenly, and yet the boilers are not overtaxed. 
_ Iam confident had those pipes been laid on the old 

plan, no such satisfactory result would have fol- 
lowed. Sixt 

But, Mr. Editor, I have already occupied too 
much of your time; I hope you will excuse me. 
The subject is one I am fond of talking about, and 
it is possible I exceed the bounds of patience. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ROSE TRIOMPHE D'ANGERS.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Mr. 
Strong said that there is no rose so free flowering 
as the Triomphe d’Angers, or that would be so sat- 
isfactory to the public. He cultivates it as a sub- 
stitute for General Jacqueminot. It is not an ex- 
hibition rose. 


BEGONIA Davist1.—Messrs. James Veitch & 
Son, Chelsea, England, write that the credit of the 
‘introduction of Begonia Davisii, which was given 
to Messrs. Haage & Schmidt in our May number, 
really belongs to them. It was introduced, they 
say, by them through the collector, whose name it 
bears, nearly ten years ago. 


ORIGIN OF MODERN FASHIONABLE FLORAL 
DECORATIONS.—The English Court Fournal says: 
“To trace the advent of these elaborate decora- 
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tions we must go back some fourteen years, when 
Sir Edward Scott had the first grand floral ball at 
his mansion in Grosvenor Square. The order toa 
well-known florist was that he (Sir Edward) wished 
his to be the handsomest ball of the season, and 
that he would place his house in the hands of the 
florist for three days to do as he liked, regardless 
of expense. The decorations caused a perfect 
furore, and it was the means of entirely revolu- 
tionizing the style of artistic decoration not only in 
London, but in every part of the United Kingdom, 
and, indeed, the whole of Europe and America. 
What Sir Edward did then to gratify and please 
his friends for a few hours has been a lasting and 
continually increasing incentive to the cultivation 
of flowers, and a great benefit to many thousands 
of his fellow creatures. It was the great incentive 
to the cultivation of flowers—a source of pleasure 
which conveyed a gleam of sunshine into millions 
of homes, and which has enabled many thousands 
to earn an honest living, creating within them- 
selves a better life, and diffusing its beneficent in- 
fluence o’er all around.” 


POPULAR LOVE OF FLOwWERS.—A London paper 
says that ‘‘any one who can remember the homes 
of the poor in London fifteen or twenty years ago 
in our back streets and slums will bear us out in 
saying that scarcely a flower-pot was seen in their 
rooms or on their window-ledges outside. At the 
perioc in which we write you can scarcely go 
through a street and find a window without some 
plants in it, either outside or in. This iact being 


‘recognized, we come to the natural conclusion that 


the taste for flowers has increased more than ten 
thousand fold during the last twelve or fourteen 
years, and that consequently horticultural and 
floricultural knowledge has infused inte the mind 


of the people generally a greater love for flowers, 


thereby improving their tastes and tending to make 
their homes happier. Then we have to look at the 
effect of a love for flowers from a commercial point 
of view. Twelve years agothe number of growers 
who attended Covent Garden Market could be 
counted by the number of fingers on our hands. | 
Now they are to be counted by hundreds, and the 
people employed in the production of flowers by 
many thousands.” 


DIPLADENIA CARISSIMA.—It is. gratifying to 
note that amidst the rage for foliage plants those 
with handsome flowers are not forgotten. The 
tribe of Apocynacee gives us many beautiful plants, 
usually with sweet, waxy flowers, of which the 
Stephanotis and Rhyncospermum jasminoides are 
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of the flowers, it will prove an excellent eo Bal 
for the magnificent D. Brearleyana, and like it, 
will make a first-rate exhibition plant.” 
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givenand setup ona are shelf, when pas quickly 
push up a number of shoots, the points of which 


_are taken off for cuttings, and the old ball of earth 


BEGONIA WELTONIENSIS.—This is a plant emi- 18 Shaken away and the plants potted in light, rich 
nently suited to the wants of amateurs, as it is of soil; in the same sized pots as before they are 
such easy culture and such excellent habit of grown on in warm frames or any of the forcing 


| 
growth that failure is well nigh impossible. And houses, when a brisk, moist temperature is main- 
it is one of the very best of window plants in cul-| tained for the earliest flowering batch, and others 


We grow a quantity of it for vases and | are kept in cool houses or frames, and the flower- 
ing points pinched out to form successions. As 
soon as the earliest lot show flower they are re- 
moved tocooler quarters, when they develop lovely 
plants and last a long time in beauty; the foliage 
alone is very pretty, but when surmounted by a 
cloud of pretty pink flowers the effect is very good. 
At our local cottage garden show this plant is a 
great acquisition to collections of window plants 
shown by cottage and amateur gardeners.— Fames 
Groom, in Gardening Illustrated. 


tivation. 
conservatory decoration, for it requires neither 
stakes nor ties to make it into an excellent shaped 
specimen. Cuttings of it strike freely in moist 
heat, and if put in early, make a nice succession to 
the old roots that are dried off and treated exactly 
the same as Gloxinias or Achimenes. We lay the 
pots on their sides under the stages of intermediate 
houses when the winter temperature is about 50°, 
and in February they are taken out, the old foli- 
age cut clean off and a good soaking of water 
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|ought not to be shipped before March, when the 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Florida crop is gone. 
FRUIT CULTURE IN SOUTHERN The trees should be carefully selected and poor 
CALIFORNIA. 


ones never bought on account of their cheapness. 
BY GEO. H. PARSONS, COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. The best are two or three year old buds or strong 
(Concluded from page 209.) three year old native orange stock. The selection 


Oranges.—Oranges are hardier than lemons, ‘of varieties is of great importance, for different 
and lemons are hardier than limes. They will all kinds bring different prices, but cost the same to 


stand a good deal of frost, when at full bearing plant. The varieties of oranges that have succeed- 
age, but cold weather causes a thick rind and /e€d best in California so far, are Mediterranean 


a lack of juice, and in the lemon a lack of: Sweet, Riverside Navel, Maltese Blood, and Thin- 
citric acid. Hence oranges from Riverside, in the | skinned St. Michael. The best varieties of lemons 
interior, are quoted at $5.00 to $10.00 per thousand | planted here, are Lisbon and Eureka, and of limes 
- higher than those at Los Angeles near the coast. eh best is the Mexican. 

San Gabriel valley and the valley running fifty Ten acres is enough for a citrus orchard, and 
miles east and west and about twenty-five | one hundred trees, twenty feet apart, are planted 
miles wide, in which are situated Pomona, Cuca- ‘to the acre. Oranges and lemons will bear freely 
monga, San Bernardino, Ontario and Riverside | at eight years old, and will be in full bearing at 
are among the best known and most successful , | twelve years old, yielding then one thousand fruits 
regions for the growth of citrus fruits. The atmos-| per tree, perannum. Limes are in full bearing at 
phere of these valleys is so dry and warm in sum-| five years old and are as profitable as oranges. 
mer that the scale will not be found on one tree | The net profits from full bearing trees are $500 to 
in a hundred and the black fungus is unknown. | $1,500 per acre. 

Here the oranges ripen from January to June and! The profits of orange culture may be shown by 
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the following figures, carefully collated from the 

experience of prominent fruit growers in California. 

The estimates are low and abundant allowance 
has been made for errors and accidents. 


COST OF ORCHARD. 
10 acres of land, @ $100 per acre ........... ei eee renee $ 1,000 


1000 trees, 8 years, budded on 3 year-old stocks ...... 1,000 
Planting and care of orchard, first year.............. 200 
Care of orchard for 2 years @ $15 per year per acre.. 300 


Cpinktenl FIR ais oc sk oh o's caspase % 2,500 


RECEIPTS FROM ORCHARD. 
Third year, from trees 9 years old, 50,000 oranges, @ 
$15 per 1000 $ 
CC UIE FE Sek Gale toe Fn. va os Geo as co sk os bah wee es 


ee 


Profit 20 4; OF OS WOK VEAL so). eos hg nics 098 hind eel $ 500 


Fourth year, 100,000 @ $15 per LOO0........-..-...006-. & 1,500 
Care of orchard and marketing fruit 500 


ee ey 


«eee eer eee eee eee ere eens 


Profit 40 %, or 15 @ per year 


Fifth year, 500,000 @ $15 per 1000. ..........4-..0..565. $ 7,500 
Care of orchard and marketing fruit 2,500 


Profit 200 @, or 524 Per Years... cos cececsesencsoes $ 5,000 
Sixth year, 1,000,000 @ 315 per LOOO..............-..05. $15,000 
Care of orchard and marketing fruit................. 5,000 

Profit 400 4, or 110% per year........ceccscceccceee $10,000 


estimate is for common sorts. For the finer varieties 
already named $40 or $50 per 1,000 is generally 
obtained. The market is always good, and with 
our rapidly growing country and increasing wealth, 
it is not likely to fail. 

Grapes.—Vineyards are perhaps the most im- 


portant form of fruit culture, and have the advant- | 


age of bearing sooner after planting than any other 
fruit. The red granite soil of California,:and the 
hot cloudless weather of the interior, are specially 
fitted to develop the rich saccharine properties of 
the grape and the fine aroma of the raisin. On 
the coast where the fogs are frequent, or on rich 
bottom soils, where the water is within six feet of 
the surface, the grape although it may be large, 
is apt to be sour and watery, and to lack the fine 
appearance which only perpetual sunshine can 
give. On the other side where there is not suf- 
ficient moisture to produce a luxuriant growth of 
rind the grapes and consequently the raisins are 
apt to be what might be called lean. 

In California where there is almost perpetual 
sunshine, a level piece of land is best for a vine. 
yard, and a hill-side of northern exposure prefera- 
ble to one facing south. Level ground will absorb 
nearly all the water that falls as rain, while a slope 
will shed it. If a hill-side be used, it should be 
terraced. The best soil for the grape isa finely 
divided sandy loam, easily worked, and absorbing 
and retaining water readily. A sandy soil, by its 
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porosity, has more capacity than a clay soil, to 
take up air in the day-time, and draw out its 
moisture during the night. In preparing a vine- 
yard, the ground is plowed as deep as _ possible 
four weeks before planting. Just before planting 
it is harrowed as smooth as possible. For wine 
the vines should be planted six by six feet, and 
for raisins eight by ten feet. 

Irrigation should be provided, but used very 
sparingly, for the vines require very little water 
and will do perfectly well during many seasons, 
without any more than nature supplies. By ex- 
cessive irrigation the grapes are made watery and 
insipid, and inferior for wine or raisins. The phy- 
loxera is the most deadly enemy of the vine, and 
has destroyed all the vineyards in many places. 
It has not yet appeared in Southern California, and 
possibly never may, for energetic measures are 
adopted to prevent its introduction, and irrigation 
prevents its growth and spread. Yet the safest 
way is to plant only varieties grafted on the native 
stock, which is very hardy and does not succumb 
to its attacks. 

The most profitable use of the grape is for 
raisins, next for wine and lastly for table use. 
Very nearly all the raisins in California are made 
from grapes dried in the open air between the rows 
of the vineyard. Still it is better to have a drier 
on hand in case of necessity. The California wine 
is of very fine quality and improving each year. 
Much of it is marked and sold as celebrated 
European wines of different brands, for if marked 
from California it does not bring so good a price. 
The variety most used for raisins is Muscat of 
Alexandria, but the Sultana is supplanting it in 
many places, making an excellent quality of both 
wine and raisins. The best varieties for wine, 
varying according to locality, are Blanc Ellu, Zin- 
fandel, Bergen, Burgundy, and Black Malvoisii. 


For Raisins.—The cost and profits of a vine- 
yard for raisins is shown as follows : 


COST OF VINEYARD. 


FO NE OTT CD ES RR Sane San Dee Mens Se re PEN OCTET $ 1,000 
5,000 vines, 2 years old, @ $100 per 1000................ 500 
| Planting and care of vineyard, first year............. 250 
Care of vineyard, SC€CONd Year, .:.......eeesececceces 150 
Enchiemtnd fi 5s kb TSI RIS OAIOE BERR 100 
RSUMPERIE POEL WUETNREs (CLAS nds wererat ane estes Cees oo ce $ 2,000 
NET RECEIPTS. sale 
Second year, 500 boxes raisins @ $1.60................ § 800 
Coat OL MATRORING. HH oh ech iaep Uris Shenae sheds. 300 
Profit 25 %ji6r 12 4peryear ny as $ 500 
Third year, 1,500 boxes raisins @ $1.60................ $ 2,400 
Care of vineyard and marketing...................02. d 
Profit 70%, or 32% per Vear..co..ccsccecccccccccces $ 1,400 


. 
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Fourth year, 2.000 boxes @ $1.60...........seeeeeeeeee $ 3,200 |in good bearing at seven years old and will yield a 
Care of vineyard and ‘iiarketing hil eS, ee ha pro Gt of $500 mtg “digits piel they Oot tas 

Profit 90 4, or 46 % per Year.........scccevcereeeess $ 1,800 in full bearing, yielding a profit of at least $1000 
Fifth year, 2,500 boxes @ $1.60........ce. cece eee eeeees $ 4,000 | per acre. The profits of an olive orchard for the 
Care of vineyard and marketing TMM fee eee eee nee es 1,800 


Profit 110%, or 59 @ per year.......... cece e eee, B 2,200 


For Wine.—The profits of a vineyard for wine 
are as follows: 


COST OF VINEYARD. 


10 e@POb OE TANE OS ae i ee, Nites 
10,000 2 year-old vines @ $100 Re as ue ha pac gg 
Planting and care of vineyard, first year............. 


Care of vineyard for second year............eeeeewees 150 
TNCIGENtAl 6 cece ee eenrevaes eORET es aah en ae wh aay Sk 100 
Capital required..........ssecomscsgerccsccccecnees $ S 2,500 


NET RECEIPTS. 
~ Second year, 4 year-old vines, 30 tons of grapes, 4,500 


allons @ DC Spe PETE Wed fala SLT Oe ORE OMS bt ote Akh % - 900 
cost of CE NE i on a psn nin SRDS bgguniee eniemi romtie 400 
Profit, 20.4, Or LO %, POM VEAL... 5 665. os vice gees neces $_ 500 
Third year, 50 tons grapes, 7,500 gallons @ 20c.. $ 1,500 
Care of vineyard GAL POOP ROTI, oh d's iis'dus'ns gone Cas 500 
Profit 40 %, Or 20 % Per VEAL... eecereeessessoes: $ 1,000 
Rpurth year, 75 tons grapes, 1, 250 gallons @ 20c..... $ 2,250 
Care of vineyard and mar keting BEE? ERO PARE eh 7 


Profit 60.%, or 80% Per VEar...... sce eccececneees $ 1,500 
Fifth year, 100 tons grapes, 15,000 gallons @ 20c...... $ 3,000 
Care of vineyard and marketing i ge Sp ay By ei aD a 1,000 

Profit 80 4, or 40 % per year... 2. ieee ieee geeeese ss $ 2,000 


The market for raisins and wine is always good, 
for the reason that they are not perishable, but 
will keep for any length of time. 


Olives.—Olives have the advantage over all 
other fruits in being longer lived, and an orchard 
once possessed is possessed for all time. Trees are 
now in full vigor which were planted many cen- 
turies ago. Those planted in Southern California 
over one hundred years ago, by the early Spanish 
missionaries, are now yielding crops valued at 
$150 per tree. They have also the advantage of 
growing and flourishing in soil almost too poor for 
anything else. A stony soil is best suited to them 
and locations contiguous to the sea. They require 
a climate whose mean annual temperature is not 
less than 57°. The mean temperature of the 
coldest month should not be lessthan 41°, and the 
thermometer should at no time drop below 14°. 
At Santa Barbara and San Diego especially, they 
have proven very remunerative. The Olives of 
Southern California are preferred by epicures to 
those of foreign'importation, owing to their pecu- 
liar nutty flavor. The best variety is the Spanish 
olive, which is large and fine flavored. They 
require very little water and attention. Trees are 


‘apricots. 


first five years will be about the same as shown for 
an orange orchard. 

Apricots.—The apricot is one of the most 
profitable and reliable of fruits in California. In 
its culture there is this advantage, it is a practical 
monopoly of Middle and Southern California, for 
it does not succeed as an orchard fruit in any 
other part of the United States, nor in any part of 
Europe. It may be ‘safely said that there is no 
fruit cultivated in semi-tropic California that pays 
better during the early years of the orchard, nor 
one with which the grower is more independent of 
the market for fresh fruits. It is a favorite fruit 
with the dryers and canners, and if from any 
cause there is not a ready sale for the fresh fruit, 
he can purchase a dryer and evaporate the fruit, 
producing an article that will command ready 
sale at the highest market price. The trees do 
best near the coast, where the foliage can inhale 
the moisture of the daily breeze. The leading 
varieties are Moorpark, Golden and Royal. 

The profits from apricots are shown as follows: 


COST OF ORCHARD. - 
1G BORO SE aBE ROS ES Rs a eR aa $ 1, red 
GOD DUGEE CRESS GT BIG. soi ee sh jacd adc onteaaiel 


Planting and cultivation. first year................... 500 
Care of orchard, 2 years, @ $150 per year............. 300 
SRNR Cesc a vine. Si vs ad ok vos dee SN oh 5aN chek, 50 
SAREE BNP EU ON iin so. 5 bh saps 4.0.x saosin vA RaleMals ec bpitu oss $ 1,800 
NET RECEIPTS. 
Third year, 25, PAG OF ATO. BE i. wastes 65s cane $ 750 
Cost of marketing SOUS TIE L.OUt ORSON GS 250 
Profit 28 %, or 9 % per year...... cece cece cee & 500 
URW) WOME, WMG BG, OO FC sss vac nein doebeacwersees $ 1,500 
Care of orchard and MAPLeting : sacwiij cee: Avast ped 
Profit 55 4 or 2014 per:yeari oi... 6ck ei es $ 1,000 


The aim should be to have the fruit weigh eight 
or ten to the pound. Smaller than this are not 
used in canning. 

Other Frutts.—Apples, cherries, peaches and 
plums may be treated like apricots and yield large 
returns, but are not so profitable as those named 
before. Many other fruits are grown in Southern 
California, but not enough is known about them to 
warrant any positive statements. Figs, walnuts, 
Maderia nuts, almonds and bananas have all been 
planted and fruited with great success. But they 
are too much of an experimentas yet, and beginners 
in fruit culture should confine themselves to the 
staple products, oranges, olives, grapes and 
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General Orchard.—With a hs, of $10,000, 


an orchard of forty acres can be planted and 
cared for until it is bearing enough to take care of 
itself. The best arrangement of such an orchard 
would be ten acres in oranges, ten acres in olives, 
eight acres in grapes for raisins, five acres in 
grapes for wine, five acres in apricots and two 
acres for house, barn and garden. The profits of 
such an orchard for five years would be as follows: 


COST OF ORCHARD. 


SF aores of Gand 3 ee) ee BIR ea $ 4,000 
Buildings, fences, &c., ~ 2 acres...... 1,975 
1,000 orange trees, 6 year- -old budded, at atest} 750 
1 000 olive trees, @ 75e. 9. Mab it ick ated ce 750 
4,000 grape vines, for raisins, 2 year, Bees eas 4000 
000 ‘* wine, “+ FOS act PY pea 600 
500 apricots @ 25c., PY re rreeres 125 
Planting and cultivating, first year, $20 per acre..... 300 


Cultivating, second year, $15 per acre................ 600 
CR ood oa de Lec ck ein sila Late he a ie oe aa $10,000 

NET RECEIPTS. 

Second year, from grapes for raisins........... # 400 

Feomn grapes for wineniniich sold pad. eet. 250 
Profit 734 %, or 334 @ per year.............6. 650 

Third year, from grapes for raisins...........- $1,100 

PEC BOGS ROE WESC as tice ss sia stere'c heh esos) 500 

$6: 5; PORTER Geiss Saad SER AU LOR ER 500 

Oe” - NEEM Swans pila eats Ain WMI cpt i Re ore Se ag 500 

$8: RR i. SSA s Ou ge wy Wcistareae atecdatele’s 250 
Profit 28 #, or 12 % per year................. 2,850 

Fourth year, from grapes for raisins........... $1,450 

FYOM CIAPSMIUMINIE oe hee de ei feu Bkg a eee as 750 

oe MARI 6 Aig Raila A Nia No ieg ae dias dieiein acho - 1,000 

oO CAIVOS . rds s Sab wea os PORtaHasr ise eictalae emote a 1,000 

9S . QC MOOEB Tay I) ais pina kin VX ao ditewe Meee o0U 
Profit 47 4, or 20% per year...........0..65. 4,700 

Fifth year, from grapes for raisins............. $1,800 

From grapes ne AAR Si, <, * a aaa ei 1,000 

S  \ GEODSOR bak Teteicad. Pees Sew bag A eE aes 5,000 

Oo: MRM A cS ei Se pee vacances sities Suc 5,000 

$8. SEPRICORB.. SL RCIA ties oc. cs GS ss 2,500 
Profits 153-4, OF). 500. hy ee dg ees 15,300 
Total receipts, profit 235 %, or 47 % per year .... $23,500 


As a general rule it would be better to divide 
an orchard of the above kind, and raise the 
oranges and grapes in the interior, and olives and 
apricots near the seacoast. 


EARLY PEACHES UNSATISFACTORY. 
BY J. M., PHILADELPHIA. 


Iam the owner of a small assortment of fruit 
trees, some peach trees among the rest, and I wish 
to relate how disappointed I have been with such 
early sorts as Alexander, for instance. | have a 
tree of this sort which is and has been a model of 
good health and of a shapely tree, and of which I 
had expected great things in the way of fruit. The 
first year of flowering it set abouta dozen fruit, and 
of this number ripened about the half, the rest 
were stung, and dropped off at different times be- 
fore ripening. The second year was a repetition 
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of the first, ee ona larger scale, a lesser propor- 
tion remaining on to ripen than before. I had later 
ripening sorts that were doing better than this, and 
making up my mind that the earliest peaches were 
not the ones for me, I budded my Alexander with 
four good later sorts, viz., Stump the World, Moun- 
tain Rose, Oldmixon and Smock Late. However, 
Idid not utterly condemn it, but left the centre 
limb untouched, thinking if it did well this season 
it should remain. But again the results are to be 
as before. The fruit set well, but at this writing, 
June 26th, nearly all the fruit have dropped from 
the stings of insects. I shall cut out the last limb 
of the early kind and let the four named as bud- 
ded on it take the lead next year. I shall do this 
because my later sorts, such as Crawford’s Early 
and Susquehanna do not suffer to near the extent — 
the Alexander does. 


HELLEBORE FOR DESTROYING INSECTS. 


BY G. GEDULDIG, NORWICH, CONN. 


In the May number “Reader,” Berwyn, Pa., asks 
if hellebore is not dangerous to use on cabbages. 
In answer to that I say no; it gets only on the 
outer leaves and the next rain washesit off. I have 


_used it for over eight years and have never found 


any harm from it. It is not necessary to use enough 
of it to hurt any one. It is sometimes used dry on 
currant bushes, and in larger quantities than on 
cabbage. Is there any record of any one ever 
having been poisoned from eating currants after- 
wards? [kill any caterpillar with it on roses, or- 
anges, etc. I believe it is the only remedy for cot- 
ton worms. On roses 1 have used it when they 
were in flower, when necessary, without spoiling 
the flowers. Thirty gallons of water to one pound 
of hellebore is about right. Everybody maybeas- 
sured that no danger to them or those who eat the 
cabbage would come from the use of hellebore. 

{Probably hellebore, used in the liquid form ad- 
vised by our correspondent, would injure no one, 
but poisons on vegetables should be used with cau- 
tion.__Ed. G. M. | 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AN ECONOMICAL INSECTICIDE.—I am using at 
the present time a . decoction for the destruction of 
green and black aphides, thrips, and mealy bug on 
vines, which I find answers the end in view capi- 
tally, costs really nothing, and is within the power 
of anyone with a garden to manufacture at home. 
I bruise with a mallet 40 lbs. of common laurel 
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leaves and young shoots, put them into a copper 
with about 30 gallons of soft water, which is boiled 
for about an hour. The liquor is then of a nice 
sherry color, and, of course, very poisonous, but, 
perhaps, not more so than many insecticides. The 
above proportions of leaves and water I have used 
in the diluted state, with soft soap in some cases to 
give it adhesiveness, and have found no ill results 
to occur even in the case of tender young growths 
of either indoor or hardy plants. It has been used 
this season, after exhausting our bought in reme- 
dies, on peaches out-of-doors and in the peach 
houses after the fruit was picked, on cherries in- 
fested with that troublesome black-fly, on melons 
for red spider, and on all with equally good effect, 
and itis so cheap that one need not be afraid of 
using it too abundantly. We keep now a good 
quantity of it always on hand, so that it can be got 
at for dipping or syringing at any time. For mealy 
bug I use it now instead of methylated spirit, and 
find it just as efficient asthe latter. It is advisable 
when using it on trees carrying fruits to wash it off 
before it has had sufficient time to dry on the fruit. 
I mean to try it on apple trees overrun with Ameri- 
can blight, and also as a winter dressing in stronger 
proportions than the above, and I anticipate good 
results from its use. 

[We desire to call particular attention to this 
from a correspondent of the London Garden, be- 
cause it probably contains the germ of a very use- 
ful hint to us. It is well known to entomologists 
that the odor of prussic acid is deadly to many in- 
sects, and the ‘common laurel leaves” here referred 
to is the cherry laurel, cerasus lauro-cerasus, the 
leaves of which abound in prussic acid. We can- 
not get these leaves in America, but peach leaves 
or the leaves of the wild cherry would probably 
do quite as well.__Ed. G. M.] 


DISEASE IN PEACH TREES IN CALIFORNIA.—A 
correspondent from Chico, California, sends sam- 
ple of diseased peach branches, unlike anything 
known in the East, and asks for information. It so 
happens that the editor has himself recently visited 
California, and saw the same disease in the So- 
nora, Mocassin and Tuolumne Valleys, and gath- 
ered what information he could in regard to the 
trouble. At some future time he will publish what 
he has been able to ascertain about it. It seems 
to have more relation to the twig blight in apples 
than any other disease; but the peach growers in 
California with whom the editor talked about it, 
connected it insome way with the curl. 


POPULAR STRAWBERRIES.—The display of straw- 


berries at the June meeting of the Germantown 
Horticultural Society was an unusually large one. 
There were exhibited dishes of such sorts as Down- 
ers Kentucky, Colfax, Kirkwood, Cumberland 
Triumph, Sharpless, Captain Jack, President Lin- 
coln, Dolly Varden, Glendale, Boyden, Crescent 
Seedling and Primo. The schedule called for two 
sorts. The successful exhibitors’ kinds, for both 
first and second premiums, were Sharpless and 
Captain Jack; and the same sorts have led at the 
meetings for several seasons past. There were 
Sharpless berries exhibited measuring 7 to 8 inches 
in circumference. The Captain Jack is an even 
and beautiful berry, ahd both sorts are of excellent 
flavor. 


THE CURRANT OF COMMERCE.—Most people 
who have given the matter a thought know that 
the currant of the grocer is a kind of grape, which 
grows in Greece, and differs from the ordinary 
grape in the fact that the berries are very small 
and rarely, if ever, produce a seed. The many, 
however, scarcely give the matter a thought, and 
few school boyscould answer the question, What is 


a currant? So we give with thisa sketch of the fruit 
known to gardeners as the Black Corinth grape, 
and which is taken from avery valuable work, 
«Vines and Vine Culture,” referring to the foreign 
grape, by Mr. Archibald F. Barron, of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, at Chiswick, Lon- 
don. 


- atthe destruction of the Tower of Babel.” 
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pears liable to crack should have the warmest as- 


We have never seen this grape growing, and 
hence do not know whether the failure to perfect 
seed is owing to a deficiency of pollen or an im- 
perfect pistil. 


HARDY RASPBERRIES.—Every once in a while 
some variety is introduced, with the caution not to 
get that other variety over the way if you want 
something that isentirely hardy. The Turner was at 
one time the only genuine hardy kind, the Brandy- 
wine was the only true hardy, and if the Thwack 
was anything at all, it was the genuine hardy, if 
anything was. 

Now we have another “only” hardy one. “The 
Turner close by were nearly all killed to the 
ground, and but very few show any foliage a foot 
above the ground, and cannot bear a crop of fruit. 
The Brandywine, close by their side, isin very 
nearly the same condition and cannot beara crop. 
Thwack, adjoining them, are no better, and will 
not produce any fruit this season.” 

We have no doubt of the correctness of this 
statement. The gentleman who gives it is well 
known for careful statements. But what we wish 
to ask is, what constitutes a hardy raspberry ? 


PRESERVING AND DRYING FRuITS.—Mr. Charles 
Joly, of Paris, is doing inestimable service to the 
French people, by keeping them informed of what 
the rest of the world is doing, and by which they 
may profit. An address of his onthe subject cited, 
before the Soczete Nationale et Central ad’ Horticul- 
ture dela France, has just been issued in pamph- 
let form, which shows that while the business in 
Paris, Nantes and Bordeaux at one time almost 
controlled the world, these cities now have power- 
ful rivals in the United States, Australia and Bra- 
zil. Steam. has revolutionized the fruit trade, and 


Mr. Joly says that pineapples from Florida are | 


sold in the streets of London at the same price that 
first-class apples bring. New Orleans comes in for 
a good share of favorable notice—‘‘ New Orleans, 
where itsnumerouslanguages, as well asits products, 
furnish the best living example of what happened 
The 
address is filled with statistics of the American fruit 
trade, given in detail, and is profusely illustrated 
by representations of American fruit peelers and 
the various first-class appliances by which Ameri- 
cans dry and prepare fruits. ; 


CRACKING OF PEARS.—Howlittleis really known 
in Europe of the diseases of fruits is evidenced by 
the statement of opinion in a leading English hor- 
ticultural magazine that cracking in the pear is 
from “a want of heat,” and it recommends that the 


pects. It does not seem to be known in England 
that pears crack in the United States, where surely 
there is heat enough for any pear. 


To MAKE LiquiD MANURE.—Mr. J. B. Moore’s 
method is to get a large tub and place two strips of 
board across it, and on these to put a flour barrel 
filled with manure, and having holes bored in it. 
Water is then poured into the barrel and leaches 
through into the tub. It must be diluted for use. 


THE DATE IN CALIFORNIA.—The date palm in 
California has produced fruit in several instances. 
It takes from 15 to 25 years for the trees to become - 
old enough to bear. The male and female flowers 
are borne on separate plants. The ancients knew 
that it was necessary for the flowers to be. artifici- 
ally fertilized and practised it on the Date, though 
it does not appear that they knew anything of the 
sexes of flowers as understood in these modern 
times. 


F1G CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA.—At a recent 
meeting of the California Horticultural Society Mr. 
Rixford remarked that the Smyrna, he had heard, 
produces more than one crop, but it is only one 
crop (the second) which is used for drying. In 
regard to the caprification process, it is considered 
in Asia Minor essential, and unless it is practiced 
the crop fails. As you know, the blossoms of the 
fig are inside of the fig, and the claim is that an 
insect crawls into the fig, and moving about carries 
the pollen from the anthers to the stigmas. The 
importance of fig culture on this coast can hardly 
be over-estimated. There is no reason why Cali- 
fornia should not produce all the figs which we 
need on this coast. 


CUCUMBERS IN THE OLD WorRLD.—We, in 
America, where vegetables of so many kinds can 
be had from nature for little more than the ask- 
ing, can have no idea how much labor and skill 
has to be exercised before much can be had in any 
part of the old world. Cucumbers, for instance, 
have to be raised in wooden frames, or hot-bed 
sash, and the heat furnished by stable manure, the 
whole carefully tended day by day, and more 
added around the outside, as the temperature de- 
clines. Under these circumstances every slight 
advantage in a variety is noticed, so as to get the 
greatest number and size of products under the few 
square feet of glass. A new cucumber, “ Keenigs- 
doerffer’s Indefatigable,” comes highly recom- 
mended from a German source. 


CiapP’s FAVORITE PEAR.—This variety is in 
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size and quality very little if any inferior to Bart- ‘time fermentation begins; for what we call ripen- 
ing is but the incipient stage of fermentation. 


lett, and matures about two weeks earlier. 


It may not be generally known that the sunflower 


(Helianthus annuus), which has lately been. 


brought into such notoriety by the ‘zesthetic” 
school, has considerable claims to attention from 
an industrial point of view. Its somewhat nut-like 
seeds—or, as Baron Ferdinand von Muller’ de- 


scribes them “seed-like nutlets ’—afford an excel- | 


lent oil, which is not only useful as a lubricant for 


machinery, but is one of the best of table oils. The | 


seeds, again, afford admirable food for poultry, the 


stocks furnish a good textile fibre, and the blos- 


soms yield a brilliant, lasting yellow dye. So 


highly does Baron von Muller think of the virtues | 


of the plantthat he includes itin his list of selected 
plants suitable for acclimatization and industrial 
cultivation in the Colony of Victoria. As muchas 
fifty bushels of seedlings have been obtained from 
an acre of ground, under favorable conditions, and 


as much as fifty gallons of oil can be pressed from > 


such a crop. When he states that about six pounds 
of seeds are required to sow an acre, from which 
such an enormous return is possible, it is scarcely 


surprising to be told that “the return from a sun- | 


flower field is attained within a few months.”’ The 
plants, the same authority states, prefer calcareous 
soil. Baron von Muller, however, has not by any 
means exhausted the list of virtues which the plant 
possesses. The Chinese, who have so far appreci- 
ated its properties as to use its fibre in adulterating 
and dfeing their silk fabrics, and its oil not only as 
a lubricant but as an illuminant, state that its flow- 
ers supply the best bee food, and that the “cake” 
left after expressing the oil is superior to linseed 
cake as a food for cattle. The leaves are also em- 
ployed as a substitute for or for mixing with tobac- 
co, and as an ingredient in soap manufacture the 
oil is highly prized. In face of such testimony to 
its good qualities, it is interesting to know that sev- 
eral acres of land are to be sown with sunflowers 
in the Thames valley next year. Will the “zs- 
thetes” discard the flower as a symbol of. their 
faith when they find itis actually turned to com- 
mercial purposes? Colonies and India. © 


_ QUALITY OF PEARS.—The Revue Horticole in- 

timates that the quality of a good pear depends 
in a great measure on the quality of the person 
who has charge of it. A fruit, worthless in one 
man’s hands, may be first-rate in the hands of an- 
other. It observes that the quality of the fruit is 
determined by modifications of conditions at the 


-bage slug,” viz. Hellebore and water. 


Fori : in th se of th icar of Wink- 
THE SUNFLOWER AS AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT.— | or instance, in the case of the Vic 


field, to have this fruit good, it must go gradually 
to complete maturity. Other kinds are better 
when maturity is rapid. 
A Goop BEE PLANnT.—Under the name of 
«White Sage,” says the Pacific Rural Press, Cali- 
fornians know some half dozen species of plants 
which are not sages at all, but Audibertias, all of 
which are famous honey-giving flowers, Audibertia 
polystachya especially so. 


ro 


SCRAPS AND QUERIES. 


DESTROYING CABBAGE WORMS.—‘Reader,” Ber- 


wyn, Pa., writes: A correspondent in:the May num- 


ber of the MONTHLY, wrote in regard to a poisoning 
preparation he recommended for destroying ‘“cab- 
We find 
air-slacked lime to answer the purpose nicely. 


BLOOMSDALE PEARL OnrIoN.—D. Landreth & 
Sons, Philadelphia, write: We send you for ex- 
amination three bulbs of Bloomsdale pearl onions 
grown in Mississippi from sets furnished by us. 
The sets were planted November sth, and the ma- 
ture onions pulled April 12th. You will perceive 


they measure 1g inches in average circumference, 
_and the combined weight of the three is 4 pounds 


14 ounces. We have over a bushel of specimens 


sent us by customers in the Southern States, and 


should like you to see them, as they constitute the 
most remarkable exhibition of onions we haveever 
seen. No variety that we have ever seen is so 
rapid in development. The flesh, as you will per- 
ceive, is pure white, translucent, very delicate and 
so free from astringent oil that the bulbs can be 
eaten uncooked as freely as apples. Due to the 
precocious character of the sets, they cannot well 


_be kept for spring planting. We therefore recom- 


mend them for autumn or winter planting, and 
anywhere south of the Susquehannathey are found 
perfectly hardy. 

[The above-mentioned specimens came to hand 


and were truly of prodigious size, and were all our 
correspondents claim them to be. 


We obtained a few of the sets of this onion in 
the spring of 1882, but were rather late in planting 
them. Their earliness and mild flavor struck us 
as being such desirable qualities that an endeavor 
was made to obtain some the present season for 
further trial, but the order was sent too late.—Ed. 
G. M.] 


: 
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FOREST FIRES. 
BY PROF. C. S. SARGENT. 


(Concluded from page 213.) 

Not a small part of central and southern New 
England, no longer profitable for agriculture, is 
now growing up with white pine; and this white 
pine, if it can only be protected, will, in a few years, 
it is safe to predict, exceed in value the net profit 
all the New England farms can produce during 
the, next fifty years. In some parts of New Eng- 
land this second growth of pine has been growing 
for a considerable time, and has already givenrise 
to large and profitable industries. The value of 
logs cut in Massachusetts during the census year, 
reached nearly two million dollars; at least one- 
half were second-growth white pine. More than 
one hundred million feet of second-growth white 
pine were sawed during the same year in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, and nearly if not quite as 
much more in Maine. The manufacture of wooden 
ware, an important and growing Massachusetts in- 
dustry depending upon this second-growth pine, 


sight to be able to predict that the price of white 
pine must advance to still higher figures. Enough 
is now known of our forests to permit the positive 
statement that no great unexplored body of this pine 
remains; and that, with the exception of the narrow 
redwood belt of the California coast, no North Ame- 
rican forest can yield in quantity any substitute for 
white pine, the most generally valuable and most 
generally used of Americanlumber. Under these 
circumstances, the growing pine of New England 
will soon become an important element in the coun- 
try’s supply. In no other section is there so much 
young pine growing; and if we cannot compete 
with the West or the South in the production of 
cereals and wheat, we have at least in our favor soil 
and climate better suited to grow pine than any 
other part of the country. New England cannot 
allow this opportunity for increased prosperity to 
be lost. The demand for white pine is rapidly in- 
creasing; the extent of the supply is at last known; 
no available substitute exists to any great extent; 
we possess already a considerable quantity of 
young pine, and greater natural advantages than 
other parts of the country for growing a much 


has made Winchendon, Worcester county, the great larger amount. A market is assured for all 
center of this business in the United States, if not | that can be produced, and we may look forward 


in the world. These young forests of pine are al- 
ready, then, of great value to New England; at no 
very distant day they must become one of the most 
important factors in its prosperity. The problem 
growing out of the actual condition of the coun- 
try’s supply of white pine, and the effects which 
any serious diminution of this supply must have 
upon our prosperity as a nation, need not be con- 
sidered here at any great length. 

The entire supply of white pine growing in the 
United States and ready for the axe does not to- 
day greatly, if at all, exceed eighty billion feet, and 
this estimate includes small and inferior trees, 
which a few years ago would not have been con- 
sidered at all in making such an estimate. 

The annual production of white pine lumber is 
not now far from ten billion feet, and the demand 
is constantly and rapidly increasing. The publi- 
cation of these facts a few months ago has greatly 
increased, and in some cases more than doubled, 
the value of pine lands in parts of the country; and 
it does not require any particular powers of fore- 


with certainty to obtaining prices for pine which 
promise, if we can judge the future by the past, to 
make the value of the land covered with thrifty 
growing pine much greater than that which can 
ever be obtained for the best agricultural land in 
the State. 

The single danger which threatens property of 
this nature is the one, real or imaginary, of de- 
struction by forest fires. If this danger, and the 
dread of it, could be removed, or at least greatly 
reduced, an investment in young pine growing in 
New England would promise to capital, in the long 
run, larger returns than could be derived from al- 
most any other legitimate business enterprise; but 
so long as this dread of fire exists capital will natu. 
ally content itself with smaller and more certain 
returns. If under these circumstances it is desira- 
ble to foster and develop the growth of New Eng- 
land forests, better legislation than now exists for 
their protection must be secured; and then the 
public mind must be educated to the importance 
of forest protection, that the enforcement of such 


Lika 


laws as may appear necessary for this purpose may 
be possible. 

Legislation in advance of public sentiment can- 
not be expected to accomplish any very marked 
results; and unless we can learn to appreciate the 
rapidly increasing value of our woods in their com- 
mercial aspect, the passage of lawS, however care- 
fully prepared, will not avail a great deal. But to 
return to the immediate question of forest fires in 
Massachusetts. The census investigation showed 
that during the year 1880 fifty-two such fires were 
set by sparks from locomotives; that forty spread 
from carelessly burned brush heaps; that hunters 
caused thirty-seven; that nineteen careless smok- 
ers dropped their lighted cigars or burning ashes 
from their pipes and so caused disastrous confla- 
grations. In three instances the origin of forest 
fires is ascribed to the burning of charcoal, and in 
only eight cases to malice. It appears, then, that 
the railroads are responsible for the greatest num- 
ber of these fires; and that the remainder may be 
generally traced to sheer carelessness. The rail- 
roads are already held responsible for the actual 
damage they inflict upon property in this way; but, 


as has been shown, the destruction of trees is. t 
any material which causes the destruction or in- 


only a small part of the real damage caused by 
forest fires. Still the railroads cannot be held re- 
sponsible under the law for the prospective dam- 
age represented by a partial or entire destruction 
of the plant-producing capacity of soil which they 
have burned; nor can they well be made to pay 


for the loss of confidence in forest property which | 


such fires cause. Such damages can neither be 
estimated nor collected. Fires set by locomotives 
can, however, be largely prevented by the general 
adoption of some effectual spark-arrester. 

It is true that such a contrivance has not yet 
been perfected to the entire satisfaction of railroad 
experts; but if the railroads were compelled to 
adopt some of the existing patents, American in- 
genuity and skill can be depended on to perfect 
them. 

It is a case where supply will quickly follow the 


demand. As a first step, then, towards checking 


the spread of forest fires, the Legislature should 


compel all railroad corporations operating within | 


the State to provide their locomotives with spark- 
consumers. -Such appliances are in general use in 
Europe, and locomotives should not be longer op- 
erated without them in this State. 


One of the principal dangers to the forest, and | 


more especially to the coniferous forest, which we 
in Massachusetts, when we increase our lumbering 
operations, shall soon learn to dread more gener- 
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ally than at present, comes from the custom of 
leaving scattered about the ground the tops and 
branches of the trees cut down during the winter. 


This debris becomes, by the middle of the follow- 


ing summer, as dry as tinder, and furnishes the 
very best material to feed a fire started in the 
woods. Any enactment intended to prevent forest 


fires should contain a provision compelling, under 


penalty of fine, the collection and careful burning 
during the winter in which the trees are cut, of all 


parts of them not actually carried from the ground. 


The possibility of successfully dealing with persons 


carelessly setting fire to forestsis more difficult and 


more remote. Such persons rarely confess their 
carelessness, and still find protection in public in- 
difference. 

But until public sentiment makes it possible to 
convict a pérson setting carelessly or wantonly a 
forest fire, and to hold him responsible under the 


law for the damage he inflicts, the solution of these 
questions will not be very near. The following was 
_passed by the last Legislature: 


An Act for the Protection of Forests Against 


Fires. 
Whoever wantonly and recklessly sets fire to 


jury of any growing or standing wood of another, 


shall be punished by fine not exceeding one hun- 


dred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail 


not exceeding six months. 
The passage of such a bill, defective as it is, in- 


dicates at least a feeling that at last the forests of 


Massachusetts should be protected. The law as it 


_now stands upon the statute book should, however, 


‘itis not severe enough. 
‘ficult to draft a bill to cover the necéssities of the 


be amended. It is not comprehensive enough and 


It would not be very dif- 


case, if the feelings of the community in regard to 
the value of forest property were more advanced; 


but with the existing apathy in regard to the sub- 
ject, and the impossibility of securing now, with- 
out a full discussion by the press and the people of 


the forest question, the enforcement of any proper 


law upon the subject, it seems better to present the 


subject thus generally for your discussion and con- 


sideration, without attempting to sketch even the 


form of such a bill as seems necessary to afford © 
Massachusetts protection from forest fires. The 
better understanding of the forest question as it ex- 
ists in New England to-day, which must follow any 
discussion of this subject, isthe best guarantee that 
our forests will in time be protected, and that they 
will receive the care and attention which in their 
present economic aspect, if in no other, they de- 


serve at our hands. 
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I commend the subject to the most careful con- 
sideration of the press and the farmers of New 
~ England. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE EUCALYPTUS IN FLoRIDA.—The Blue Gum 
seems at home in Florida. Trees at Leesburg are 
20 feet high, with trunks 18 inches round, four 
years from the seed. Pity such a fast growing 
tree should give such worthless timber. 


LOCATION AND QUALITY IN TIMBER.—We noted 
recently that location had much to do with quality 
in the same species of timber tree. A correspon- 
dent of the London Garden writes of an English- 
grown American black walnut: ‘You will note 
that the wood has obtained from our English soil 
the very character American wood is so deficient 
in, viz., hardness and weight, approaching in this 
respect the character of Italian walnut, or what is 
represented by the words good quality. I am now 
making from this tree a sideboard which will, I 
think, be a beautiful specimen of work.” 


FUEL IN CHINA.—A correspondent of the Gar- 
deners' Chronicle writing from the West River, in 
China, says that there are no natural woods left, ex- 
cept far up in the country, from whence enormous 
logs of ‘China Fir” are floated down. For fuel 
Pinus sinensis is extensively planted, but these are 
cut down when mere saplings. There is very little 
grass on the hills, but ferns—Gleichenia dichoto- 
ma—abound and cover the ground in every direc- 
tion. The fern is cut and dried and used exten- 
sively for fuel, even the limestone in the limekilns, 
which are numerous, is burnt with this fuel only. 


A LARGE WATER-PITCH TREE.—The Lancaster 
Farmer says: 


«A friend has handed us a description of a mam- 
moth water-pitch tree, which stands in front of the 
dwelling of Mr. Jacob Sener, near this city, which 
may be designated as the mammoth of the county. 
It is one hundred and ten years old, about one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and measures twenty- 
three-feet around thetrunk. One of the lower limbs 
measures sixty-one feet in length, and five anda 
half feet in circumference. This tree was planted 
by Mr. Baer more thana century ago. He had 


been out riding on horseback, and used a twig as | 


a riding whip; when he returned home he stuck it 
in the ground, and the present tree is the product. 
It looks as though it might live another century, 
and is a striking illustration of what great results 
may grow from apparent trifles.” 


This is copied in order to inquire, What isa 


water-pitch tree? especially as it is desirable to) 


in some portions of the Union. 


place the paragraph among the enormous number 
relating to famous specimens which have been 
raised to magnificent trees after having been used 
as ‘riding whips.” | 

TIMBER TREES OF ENGLAND.—-England has only 
eight indigenous timber trees—oak, yew, Scétch 
pine, ash, wych elm, beech, linden and sycamore 
—so says the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The syca- 
more is probably the ‘‘sycamore maple,” and not 
the buttonwood or plane as it would be under- 
stood in America. 


VALUE OF LOCATIONS IN TIMBER PLANTING.— 
It has been stated in an English paper that black 
walnut timber grown in the United States is worth 
four shillings ($1), and Canadian black walnut 
$1.25 per foot (cubic?) in Bristol, England, where 
there is a large demand for it. It is doubtful 
whether this will hold good of walnut timber grown 
In the Far West, 
where trees suffer severely in winter and their vital 
powers are much strained, it is likely timber may 
not be as sound asin locations where there are no 
set-backs from droughts, or extreme cold winds or 
temperature; for it is well known that what affects 
the health of a tree affects the durable quality of 
the timber also. The matter is, however, one re- 
quiring the careful attention of timber planters, 
for there is no doubt that though “ walnut from the 
States,” as given in this quotation, is a very indef- 
inite statement, there is a great deal of judgment 
required in selecting a good location with the view 
to the most perfect success. 


PERFUME FROM ACACIA.—As Acacia Farnesi- 
ana thrives very well in the Gulf States, the follow- 
ing floating newspaper paragraph may have some 
value to our readers there: ‘Important in refer- 
ence to their value in rural economy are the Aca- 
cia Farnesiana, which produce the fragrant flowers 
so much used in perfumery, and the A. homo- 
malla, the wood of which is highly prized and 
dearly paid for by manufacturers of fans. In every 
Moorish garden in North Africa there can be seen 
a few trees of the A. Farnesiana, of which the 
flowers are gathered by women and children for 
family use; whilst in France and Italy it furnishes 
a not unimportant article of commerce. In the 
district of Cannes alone 36,000 pounds of flowers 
are yearly produced, for which the perfumers pay 
from 50 to 75 cents per pound, which would amount 
to about $45,000. One tree furnishes, according 
to age, from one to five or more pounds; and one 
acre planted with about eight hundred trees would 
produce ina few years a notable increase of in- 


come to many of our farmers, some pin money to 
their wives, besides making farm work and farm 
life both pleasant and profitable to their children. 
But this pleasant prospect cannot be realized as 
long as the extraction of perfumes is not under- 
taken, because the Acacia flowers, like most of 
those flowers whose perfume is extracted, must be 
treated while fresh and on the spot.” 


FIGURES IN FORESTRY PLANTING.—More than 
anything else we need just now exact figures of 
the income from forestry planting, and we have 
much pleasure in giving from the pen of Mr. J. T. 
Allen to the Country Gentleman the following ex- 
cellent note: “Mr. J. T. Griffin, near Omaha, is 
just thinning atract of 15 acres plantedin 1860. 
The trees are 50 feet high, and average to inches 
in diameter one foot fromthe ground. Taking out 
the poorest, he is getting from each tree an average 
of 2% posts, worth 25 cents each, and two posts 
for wire fence worth 12% cents each, giving $96.25 
per acre, and leaving 324 of the best trees. The 
tops for fuel more than pay interest, expense of 
cultivation, &c. The remaining trees have straight 
bodies, 12 to 15 feet toa limb. His plan of culti- 
vation has been to plant the nuts ten feet apart 
each way and cultivate in corn for three years. 
The corn at 35 cents per bushel would amount to 
$73.50, or a total, with posts, to date of $175.75 per 
acre. At the end of five years the tract was seeded 
to blue grass, furnishing excellent winter pasturage 
and protection for sheep. In commencing again a 
plantation of walnuts, at the age of two or three 
years he would plant between each two a poplar 
to act as nurses to draw up the walnuts. These 
should be cut down as soon as a body is grown, 
leaving a young saw-log in form, if not in size. 
The value of the cottonwood for fuel, fencing cat- 
tle yards, or roofs for cattle and sheep sheds, would 
be considerable.” 


TIMBER ON THE PACIFIC CoAst.—Fir, pine, oak 
and cedar of unsurpassed quality and practically 
unlimited in quantity clothe the mountains, over- 
hang the rivers, and shadow the plains of the Puget 
Sound district, Washington Ter. On a moderate 
estimate it is calculated that this region will yield | 
the almost unimaginable quantity of 169,000,000,-. 
000 feet of valuable timber. The trees attain a re- 
markable development both in height and beauty. 
The yellow fir is.frequently found growing toa 
height of 250 feet, the white cedar to roo feet, with 
a girth of over 60 feet; the white oak is 70 feet in. 


height, while ordinary sized specimens of the sugar | 
pine yield from 6,000 to 8,000 feet of cut lumber. | 
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The unfortunate part of the reflection is that the 
greater part of it will be old and rotten—perhaps 
cleared off as an incumbrance to the ground—be- 
fore any use can be made of it, and perhaps not — 
fifty years will go over before even this rich ar- 
boreal region will be clamoring for encouragement 
to the planting of more trees. 


CLEARING GROUND OF STUMPS.—We cut down 
trees, and then spend a great deal in blowing out 
or tearing out the stumps. A machine for taking 
down the trees, stumps and all, has been invented 
in Australia. Perhaps it would cost less to saw off 
the stumps after the tree fell than to blow them 
out afterwards. However, the machine is thus de- 
scribed : 


‘A machine, or rather apparatus, for pulling 
down trees has recently been introduced with suc- 
cess into Queensland. The machine consists of 
chains, iron rods, a powerful lever, and an iron 
plate with holes in which to place iron pins on 
which the lever works, <A ladder of 20 or 30 feet 
in length is also necessary for placing the chain 
sufficiently high on the tree to be pulled down to 
enable a good strain to be obtained. . The whole 
affair can be easily carried about on a light spring 
cart, and only weighs about 3 cwt. The rods are 
not more than five-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
the chain links are about the same, while the rods 
along or at each side of the iron plate are three- 
quarters of aninch in thickness. The first experi- 
ment was made witha tree about seventy feet in 
height and six feet six inches in girth, which 
yielded quickly to the strain which the lever 
brought to bear upon it, was very shortly removed 
out of its equilibrium, and fell to the ground witha 
crash in a few minutes from the commencement of 
the trial, bringing the roots out of the ground with 


it for a depth of three feet and several feet in cir- 


cumference. Another tree of larger proportions 
and apparently a more difficult one was next 
tackled. It was a closely-knit box tree, situated 
on the side of a hill and evidently had a firm hold 
of the ground by the extensive roots attached. In 
twenty minutes after the chain was put around it 
this monster of the forest, which must have reared 
its head and withstood the storms of many years, 
was laid level withthe ground. In another in- 
stance the doomed tree withstood an enormous 
tension. Three times was the length of the lever 
plate (which is 7 ft.) exhausted before its roots 
would give up their hold of the ground. It at last, 
after having been held by the branches of a neigh- 
boring tree, fell to the ground.. An examination 


_of the powerful roots showed the cause of the great 


pull that was required to unseat it. On applying 
the tape it proved to be 66 feet long, with a girth 
of 4% feet, and the wood was of a most tough de- 
scription. The machine was manufactured at Cam- 
perdown, in Victoria, in which district similar ma- 


_chines have been at work and have done such ef- 


fective service that they have earned the name of 
‘The Forest Devil.’” 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


RELATIONS OF PLANTS TO NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY. 


ABSTRACT OF. LECTURE BY PROFESSOR ROTH- 
ROCK, FAIRMOUNT PARK. 


The lecturer began by a statement of the com- 
plications which arose in Virginia over the propor- 
tion of land to be devoted to corn and tobacco. 
This commenced before there was a Pilgrim on 
Massachusetts soil. Greed for gain led to making 
the corn crop subservient to the tobacco. The 
result was a period of scarcity, and, when the Vir- 
ginia settlers made a demand upon the Chicka- 
hominy Indians for corn, they were refused so 
contemptuously that a fight ensued, in which a 
number of Indians were killed and others cap- 
tured. The whites gained the victory, but 
awakened Indian hate which culminated 
bloody retribution years afterwards. 

On the other hand, within a few years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, they had corn to spare, 
and the neighboring tribes ‘‘came to depend upon 
the men of Plymouth for their supply.” Thus the 


while in Massachusetts the superabundance was a 
bond of peace. In Virginia it became necessary 
to limit the production of tobacco by law. In 
1623 tobacco was a legal tender in Virginia. 
When, in 1692, William and Mary College received 
its royal charter, it was enacted that the College 
should receive one penny a pound on all the 
tobacco exported from Virginia and Maryland, 
towards its support. When the Church of Eng- 
land was recognized as the Staite denomination 
in Maryland, a portion of its revenue came from 
the same source. This was in 1698. Corn was 
cultivated in Peru prior even to the Inca rule, and 
also in Mexico and New Mexico at the time of the 
invasions of Cortez and Coronado. It proved 
a source of revenue to the Aztec throne, and 
entered into the religion of the country, where to 
ensure a good crop human sacrifices were offered. 
The public granaries of the country were drawn 
upon by Cortez, so that the very food of the in- 
habitants was made to assist in their subjugation. 

The last census gave the annual yield of corn 


in a! 


and rye combined in this country at 1,774,783,271 
bushels. The data derived from the same 
source led the lecturer to estimate that one of the 
products of these grains—whiskey—gave us about 
107,000 insane, criminals and paupers. It would 
| be interesting to know how much of those grains 
_was required to blight so much manhood, and to 
| determine whether, if used in some other way, the 
‘same quantity would not have yielded a better 
‘return to the country. The above estimate only 
included those under restraint, and not those of 
the unnumbered host who were still at liberty to 
beat their wives and starve their children. The 
lecturer thought a tariff on Canadian lumber 
a mistake, as, without a proportionate benefit to us, 
‘it placed a premium on the destruction of our own 


supply. 


_ Rice among the cereals flourished in grounds 
where none of the others would grow. Hence it 
utilized large areas in India, China and Japan, and 
in our own country, which would otherwise have 
been unproductive. Though containing less nitrogen 


| than wheat, it has, nevertheless, been the almost 


‘most enduring races on earth. 
want of corn in Virginia was a cause of war, 


exclusive food of some of the hardest worked and 
It was introduced 
into our country in 1694 by a vessel from Mada- 
gascar, which put into Charleston in distress. 
One of the most valuable characteristics of this 
grain is its capacity for adapting itself to varying 
conditions of soil and climate. 

Food plants from their abundance may lead to 
national and individual indolence, as in the 
Tropics. In such cases, the stimulus growing out 
of the demands which temperate regions make 
upon equatorial lands for their productions, is to 
the inhabitants of the latter, of inestimable import - 
ance. Accumulation of wealth by individuals, 
as well also as the science of political economy, 
are characteristic of temperate regions, and mainly 
of the North Temperate. These distinguishing 
features both grow, directly or indirectly, out of 
the need of preparing for times of non-production 
in times of production. Such an occasion can 
hardly arise under the Equator. Hence, while the 
tropics furnish the raw product for their own 
commerce, the capital, machinery and brains, 
which transport the product, come from the tem- 
perate part of the globe. 
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ON THE RELATIONS OF HEAT TO THE 
SEXES OF FLOWERS. 


BY PROF. THOMAS MEEHAN. 


At the meeting of the Botanical section of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, 
on April gth, Mr. Thomas Meehan referred to his 
past communications to the Academy showing 
that in monecidus plants female flowers would 
remain at rest under a temperature which was 
sufficient to excite the male flowers to active de- 
velopment. Hence, a few comparatively warm 
days in winter or early spring wotld bring the 
male flowers to maturity, while the female flowers 
remained to advance only under a higher and 
more constant temperature. In this manner the 
explanation was offered why such trees were often 
barren. The male flowers disappeared before the 
females opened, and hence the latter were unfer- 
tilized. He referred especially to some branches 
of Corylus Avellana, the English Hazel nut, which 
he exhibited before the section last spring, in 
which the male flowers (catkins) were past 
maturity, the anthers having opened and dis- 
charged their pollen, and the eatkins crumbling 
under a light touch; but there were no appearances 
of action in the female flower buds. There were 
no nuts on this tree last season. The present 
season was one Of unusually low temperature. 
There had not been spasmodic warmth enough to 
bring forward the particularly excitable maple tree 
blossoms. The hazel nut had not therefore had 
its male blossoms brought prematurely forward. 
He exhibited specimens from the same tree as la‘t 
season, showing the catkins in a young condi- 
tion of development, only half the flowers 
showing their anthers, while the female flower 
buds had their pretty purple stigmas protruding 
from nearly all of them. Mr. Meehan remarked 
that his observations the past few seasons had 
been so carefully made that he hardly regarded 
confirmation necessary, but believed the further 
exhibition of these specimens might at least serve 
to draw renewed attention to his former communi- 
cations. 


———— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MiIcHAUX LECTURES.—Among the most popular 
of institutions is the Michaux Series of Lectures, 
given by Prof. Rothrock in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. The eminent botanist, Michaux, left a 
sum of money, in trust, to the American Philo- 
sophical Society for the promotion of botany and 
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arboriculture, and a portion of the fund is devoted 
to this purpose. They are so popular that often 
there is scarcely standing room. The abstracts we 
give were prepared for the Public Ledger. 


REMOVING TENDRILS FROM GRAPE VINES.—It 
has from time immemorial been considered excel- 
lent practice to remove the tendrils from growing 
grape vines. It seems scarcely credible that a prac- 
tice so universal with the best grape growers, and 
which hashitherto been unquestioned, should really 
be a bad one. But this is what the Yournal of 
FHlorticulture has mustered up the courage to say: 

“We do not consider it a good plan to pinch off 
the tendrils frorn the leading growths of young 
vines so closely as is practiced by many persons. 
We remember once noticing some thousands of 
remarkably fine vines in pots in Mr. Rivers’ nurse- 
ry at Sawbridgeworth. The pots were standing on 
the hot water pipes, and the growths trained about 
18 inches apart up the roof above. The grower of 
these vines was justly proud of his work. They 
bristled withtendrils, some of them a foot long, and 
nearly as thick as quills. From a few of the vines, 
however, the tendrils had been pinched off closely, 
with the object of noting the effect. Only a dozen 
or so were so treated, and in every instance they 
were weaker than the others, which led the culti- 
vator to remark: ‘Depend uponit if you want the 


vines to grow strong and well you must let them 
put out their horns.’ ” 


AN INTERESTING ARAD.—In our last we gave a 
sketch of a plant of the Arum family which climbed 
trees and walls. We now give, in contrast, one 
which does not climb at all—one from Central 
America, introduced by Mr. Wm. Bull, Anthur- 
ium insigne. It will be observed that while in the 
former plant the leaves were scattered along a 
slender stem, so that there may, perhaps, be but 
ten leaves along a distance of ten feet, we have 
here the ten leaves all from one central crown. We 
often see this varying mode of growth on one tree. 
For instance, on the pear tree or the larch tree, 
there are long growing shoots and there are spurs. 
There will be quite as many leaves from a spur in 
one season as from the long shoot, and we learn that 
a spur is nothing more thana long shoot which has 
become so very much coiled up in its spiral growth 
as to lose its elongated character. What occurs 
on a single plant, in the instance cited, becomes a 
distinctive character in other genera or species of 
plants. At any rate, the manner of growth of this 
Aroid is precisely that of a spur in a pear tree or 
larch. There might seem no reason why it should 
not elongate and have leaves along a scattered 
stem, as in the Pothos, noted last month, when it 
would probably form another species of Anthurium, 
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or possibly change so much with that variation, in | plant as this should exist asa spur and another 
other respects, as to be regarded as a new genus. | have the longitudinal character. But thejfact that 
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We do know—at least gardeners, know—why aj|we can get a glimpse of the law in the pear or 
pear tree bears srurs instead of branches; but no | larch shows that there is no reason why we may 
one seems to have been able to tell why such a| not some day get to know all about it in such cases 
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or more. I was told to have faith in the animal— 
she knew more than to put herself in danger. It 
is a good thing to have faith. But somehow, when 
I turned my face aside to look at the fine trees or 
handsome flowers, or to glance at the glorious 
landscape thousands of feet below, my faith failed 
me, and I would have to look again at the animal's 


how it would behave. 


would stop and look straight over, surveying the | 


scene below asif she enjoyed it as we might, but 
to me looking as if she was going crazy and might 
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on his marked out way. 
head and see how it behaved ; and it was strange 
To go up a mountain trail | 
we zigzag to and fro, and at every angle my pony | 


at any time take:a fancy for a flying leap over the | 


precipice. 
spite of all our little vexations, till, on returning 
down the mountain, we found the riderless horse 
of one of our botanical friends. He had chosento 
ride on before, having a faster walking horse than 
us, and then he would dismount, collect plants and 
put them in his portfolio. But there was his plant 
press on the pommel of his saddle, but no botanist 
anywhere to be seen. We shouted « Doctor, Doc- 
tor,’ and “Yo ho! Yo ho!” till we were hoarse. 
Whether a bear had taken him, or an Indian had 
- wan off with him, or he had fallen over a precipice, 
or some similar trouble had befallen him, was can- 
vassed over and over again, but all this was set 
aside as untenable. 
claring that the Doctor’s ‘disappearance war mys- 
terious,” and we could get no further. It fell to 
my lot to lead the Doctor's horse, with his plant 
press, down the mountain side, while my wife 
would every now and then ride to my side and 
wonder how she could meet the poor Doctor's wife 
when we got down to our rendezvous for the night. 
It spoiled all our pleasure for the rest of the day. 
But all was well in the end. Inthe dim twilight 
we saw our lost friend at the cabin door. His 
horse had slid by him while he was gathering a 
plant, and no amount of “wo, John,” would induce 
him to stop. If the Doctor walked fast, the horse 
walked faster, and when the Doctor ran, the horse 
ran too. At length the Doctor thought to head the 
creature off by cutting across one of the zigzag 
stretches, but it so happened on this occasion there 
was no stretch there, or he missed it among the un- 
derbrush, and there was nothing left for him to do 
but to work his way down the mountain side, 
among the rocks and around precipices, among 
deer brush, mountain mahogany and nutmeg 
bushes, which, by good luck, he accomplished 
with only torn pantaloons and a little scared. So 
there is always something to mar our pleasures— 


The guide settled it all by de- | 


However, we had a glorious day in 
flowery presence in forest, field and garden. 
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some rattlesnake in every mountain, some serpent 
in every paradise. However, I fancy I shall have 
much to tell that will interest the readers of the 
GARDENERS’ MONTHLY before I get through. This 
letter is only written to let the publisher know that 
the Editor, so far, is still happy in plodding along 
T.°M. 


HOW I SPENT AN HOUR AT LORILLARD’S 
RURAL RETREAT. 


T. HARDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


BY WM. 
Although the season was far advanced, yet the 
blushing, sweet face of bonnie May was still smil- 


ing upon the vernal scene, made beautiful by her 
Mo- 


mentary glimpses of pretty spring blossoms on 


bush and tree suddenly appeared and disappeared 
like kaleidoscopic flashes, asthe train darted through 
a pleasing landscape among cultivated fields and 
green meadows profusely sprinkled with wild flow- 
ers. The ever changing features of harmonious 
Nature, as I joyfully gazed on her charms while 
speeding along, seemed as beautiful as ever; when, 
presto, like a dissolving view, they were gradually © 
obscured and faded away as I approached the 
unromantic Jobstown station. 

Situated about a halfa mile from where the fee: 
motive left me is the celebrated Rancocas farm and 


gardens of P. Lorillard, Esq. The courteous and. 


intelligent chief of the horticultural department, 
Mr. John G. Gardener, kindly admitted the writer 
to view the extensive hothouse structures, gardens 
and grounds over which he successfully presides. 
The continuous range of five hundred feet of forc- 
ing houses is unbroken to the centre, from which 
a span-roofed projection runs out forty feet to the 
front, and whichis planted on each side with a row 
of thrifty-looking Black Hamburg grape vines. 

To facilitate the production of flowers, fruit or 
vegetables, and where different temperatures are 
required while forcing, convenient sized compart- 
ments, divided with glass partitions, are arranged 
consecutively from end to end. All the stages, 
shelves, boxes, benches, etc., inside are exact du- 
plicates, and can be readily changed or removed 
as circumstances require. And the whole of this 
vast area of glass, besides the long outside rows of 
pits and frames, are effectually heated with a num- 
ber of Hitching’s large-sized boilers, which can be 
used separately or combined, according to the heat 
required. The furnace room is a spacious cellar, 
placed under the centre of the structure, from which 
ramify the hot water pipes to every compartment, 
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and by simply turning a valve or two the tempera- 
ture may be increased: or diminished at the will of 
the operator. 

An automatic steam engine for forcing warm or 
cold water into every house, pit or frame, acts like 
a charm, expedites the work and saves much man- 
ual labor. No insidious green fly, destructive cat- 
erpillar, evilred spider, sly thrip, treacherous mealy 
bug, sinister plant louse, or otherZvile insect can 
exist where exasperated “Pluvious,” with his aque- 
ous weapons attacks them. And in support of my 
assertions I need only to refer to Passiflora quadran- 
gularis and Gardenia florida, either of which may 
aptly be termed the home of Aphis lanigera, or 
where “they most do congregate,” which were here 
to be seen as clean, vigorous and floriferous as | 
ever saw them. The first-named plants occupied 
the back of one of the houses and were trained on 
a trellis overhead, and from which hung a fine 
crop of good sized, oval shaped fruit. The peculiar 
flavor, to those who fancy them, is considered de- 
licious; while the latter, with their snow white 
purity and-exquisite perfume, seemed fit for the 
goddesses of to-day. 

In the center of a house fifty-three feet long some 
early sweet corn was planted on the 14th of May 
as an experiment, to which a high temperature 
will be given as soon as the last large cauliflowers 
are cut from the sides. From the 24th of Decem- 
ber Mr. Lorillard’s table has been daily supplied 
with fine, tender, fresh cauliflowers. Another simi- 
lar sized house had each day amply furnished 
quantities of dwarf or snap-short beans from No- 
vember Ist; successive sowings of which are made 
to keep up the supply, as each crop bears picking 
about a month. The portable shelves, which run 
through the whole range of houses, are suspended 
near the glass, and on them are placed pots of 
strawberry plants for early forcing. 

Suitable pots, of Mr. G.’s designing, are used. 
They are not so tapering as the ordinary kinds and 
nearly straight in shape, with a larger hole than 
usual in the bottom, through which the roots 
are encouraged to grow into a bed of prepared 
moss and bone dust, kept constantly moist, and 
with astonishing results. Sir Charles Napier isan 
excellent kind to force, fruit of which was first 
picked February 9th. The same may be said of 
Stuart, Topeka and Sharpless. 

In a house devoted to tomato growing, from 
which continuous pickings had been made from 
the first week in October, was still bearing the 
kind known as “Perfection;”’ and in four others 
of the same dimensions, viz., fifty feet each, 
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flourished luxuriant plants of the handsome Ran- 
cocas seedling tomato. Well may Mr. Gardener 
be proud of his superb seedling, across between 
Acme and Trophy. It is much superior to its fa- 
mous progenitors, and may be considered the ne 
plus ultra of its kind. Like the melons, grapes and 
cucumbers, of which there were excellent exam- 
ples of successful cultivation, the tomatoes were 
trained on wire trellises, near the sashes, from 
which beautifully formed, clean, red-ripe fruit hung 
in amazing profusion. 

Early peach forcing is also extensively carried 
out; and among the first to mature is the Early 
Rivers, which ripens in sixteen weeks from the 
time of blossoming. The next to follow is Early 
Louise, which requires two weeks longer. Royal 
George still maintains its good character, while the 
good old Grosse Mignonne continues to favor its 
admirers with abundance of large, rich, juicy fruit, 
some twenty weeks after the time of blooming. 
Diamond, too, is a gem of the first water. 

Growing figs in pots is also.a success. The two 
favorite kinds are Black Ischia and Black Italian. 
Ripe Black Hamburg grapes were cut early in 
April, and from one year old vines, in pots, eight 
pounds each were gathered. There is also a 
house of fine and vigorous Muscats, which promise 
well for the future. The same may be said of the 
pineapples, which were strong, healthy plants for 
their age. | 

Among the many attractive features of this unique 
establishment are two rose houses, well stocked 
with good blooming plants in pots. One was filled 
with choice Teas, principally Pearl, Mermet, C. 
Cook, Niphetos, etc., and the famous old Malmai- 
son which, as a good, steady bloomer, is not to be 
excelled. The hybrid perpetual house was chiefly 
occupied with Jacqueminots, Paul Nerons, Anna 
des Diesbachs, Baroness Rothschilds, Countess of 
Oxfords, with some of John Hopper, which for 
perfect form and fragrance has no equal. 

Of Orchids were some good Calanthe Veitchi’s 
and a beautiful pure white seedling, raised from a 
cross between C. Veitchi and C. occulata rubra; 
splendid Dendrobium chrysanthum, Oncidiums, 
Lelias, Gongoras, Phalzenopsis, Vandas, Brassa- 
volas, maxillarias, etc. Vanilla aromatica seemed 
as much at home here as in its native habitat. 
The beautiful Tacsonia Exoniensis was grand in- 
deed. The same applies to Eucharis Amazonica, 
whose pure white, sweet-scented flowers are much 
admired. To supply the immense demand for this 
lovely flower several hundred fine * plants are 
grown. 
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Splendid large specimens of Allamanda Schot- 
tii, in-full bloom, for lawn decoration, were ready 
to put out, and which must have acharming effect 
throughout the season. 

Of ferns, chiefly Adiantum cuneatum and A. 
Farleyense were grown, in large quantities for bou- 
quet making. Prominent among a variety of beau- 
tiful plants stood a huge plant of Phormium tenax 
var., or striped New Zealand flax. | 

Both indoors and outside were large tanks con- 
taining a choice collection of aquatics, from the 
magnificent Victoria Regia to the beautiful odorif- 
erous Nymphias, interesting Nelumbiums and 
Papyrus, curious Cyperus, singular floating Pistia, 
with a number of other pretty water plants, such 
as Villarsia, Pontederia, Aponogeton, Sarracenea, 
etc. For the first time I saw a fine plant of the 
truly elegant Asparagus plumosus nanus, which is 
far more beautiful than A. plumosus scandens. 
Nothing herbaceous could possibly more closely 
resemble pretty little green feathers than the plant 
under notice. As yet it is new and searce and 
somewhat: difficult to propagate, but will become 
more popular than either ferns or smilax for flor- 
ists’ use when more abundant. 

The large mushroom house, in which immense 
quantities are grown, as well as the well-stocked 
vegetable garden of fourteen acres, which supplies, 
besides the family, the heads of departments with 
first-class vegetables, are sights to see. There are 
five acres of asparagus for forcing, two acres of which 
are annually used for that purpose, and two more 
are planted yearly to be ready to keep up the stock. 
The excellent condition of all these things I briefly 
mention attest the skill and good management of 
Mr. Gardener, of whom it may be truly said “he 
is the right man in the right place ;” and, happily, 
his princely employer duly appreciates his worth. 

{n conclusion, what a gratification Mr. G. must 
experience when he sees ‘‘how doth the little busy 
bee improve each shining hour”’ beneath a canopy 
of glassin the winter time. The novel idea oc- 
curred to him of introducing a hive of bees into 
- the forcing houses to fertilize the peach and straw- 
berry blossoms. Holes for ingress and egress were 
made in the glass partitions, through which they 
passed from house to house and did their work 
most effectively. Many ingenious devices have 
been tried to produce artificial fertilization, but 
these skilful little operators have a far better 
method of impregnating flowers than man can 
devise with all his wisdom. Not a blossom seemed 
to escape their delicate attention, as no abortive 
flowers were seen. 
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CHAMPAGNE. 


The very interesting chapter on the grapes from 
which champagne is made, is given from the Zon- 
don Daily Telegraph: ' 


GATHERING THE CHAMPAGNE GRAPES. 


Within an easy distance of the town of Rheims, 
and connected with it by a convenient railway, 
will be found the various localities which yield the 
grapes from which the popular wine called cham- 
pagne is made. Covering all the hills and scat- 
tered about the plain, occupying every square foot 
of available space, the vine steadily asserts itself, 
and, despite the monotonous regularity of the rows, 
the straitness of the intersecting avenues, and the 
millions of light grey short sticks to which the 
vines are attached, it would be unjust to deny the 
existence of a certain picturesque effect. The 
gentle undulation of the soil about Rheims con- 
siderably favors the growth of the grape. All the 
vine gardens obtain the full force of the sun, and 
it may be safely said that they obtain a maximum 
of heat and a minimum of shadow. The land in 
France is so very valuable, and the system of 
peasant proprietorship is so usually followed, that 
we find in the neighborhood of Rheims a general 
and equal division of space. 


It is commonly but erroneously supposed that 
each particular brand of champagne is made from 
the grapes grown on one vineyard, and, further, 
that every proprietor makes his wine from his or her 
own ground, This is by no manner of means the 
case. The Clicquots, the Moats, the Mumms, the 
Roederers, the Goulets, and the Pommerys, all 
have special tracts, and naturally employ their 
own grapes; but at vintage time it is necessary to 
buy liberally from the humbler growers in order 
to meet the demands of their gigantic establish- 
ments. There is another reason why there should 
be a mutual exchange of the champagne fruit. 
This popular wine only obtains its perfection by a 
careful, artistic, and judicious mixture of juices 
obtained from the first-class vineyards. It is said 
that among these Ay is renowned for the sweetness 
of the grapes; Cramant for its sparkling proper- 
ties; Verzenay for bouquet; and Bouzy for force 
or vimosité. Doctors differ on the subject of these 
mixtures. Some manufacturers insist upon care- 
fully divided proportions of Sillery, Verzenay, and 
Bouzy; of Mareuil, Ay, and Dizy; and Pierry, 
Cramant, Avizi, and Mesnil . whilst others content 
themselves with Ay, Pierry, and Cramant. Be 


|this as it may, the true art of champagne-making 


1883.] 


is in the mixture of the various qualities when the 
fermentation of the wine in cask is complete about 
Christmas time. It requires a careful intelligence 
to buy judiciously at the time of the vendanges, 
and to prophesy correctly concerning the ultimate 
value of the perfected grape; but the great art is 
when the proportions of fermented juice are poured 
into the huge mixing vat in the cool cellars of the 
manufactory. 

I was struck with the cleanliness, decorum, and 
cheerful character of all employed on the various 
vineyards I have visited. There was no noise or 
disturbance anywhere, and wherever I found the 
laborers, hard at work among the vines, dressing 
the grapes for the press, or returning from their 
work, there was the same order, civility, and 
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the Verzenay vintage of this year. We frequently 
discovered in the very heart of what looked a 
regular well-grown bunch, a grape or so absolutely 
rotten and capable of infecting its companions 
when they were heaped together in the press. The 
dressed fruit, when carefully finished and inspected, 
is quickly borne away in carts to the nearest press, 
usually situated in the village, and the refuse re- 
maining represents the loss in quantity to the pro- 
prietor. The general color of the grape in the 
Rheims district is black; but there are celebrated 
vineyards, such as Cramant, which only grow 
white grapes. It will occur, doubtless, to some- 
one to ask if the laborers are permitted to go upon 
the old hospitable principle of ‘eat what you like 
and pocket none.” Nearly every sensible pre- 


frequent merriment. The adjacent towns, villages, | prietor places no restriction on the obvious tempta- 


farms, and barns fairly accommodate this influx 
of visitors, and, so far as I could see, there. were 
no signs whatever of drunkenness or disorder. 
The pickers are summoned by beat of drum at 
daybreak each morning in the market-place of the 
villages adjacent to the vineyards, and then and 
there a price is made for the day’s labor. This 
varies according to the work required to be done 
and the speed with which it is necessary to accom- 
plish it. The bargain struck, away go men, women, 
and children into the vineyard, each provided with 
a small basket and a pocket knife, curved likea reap- 
ing hook. They are divided into gangs, each headed 
by an overseer, and as the small hand baskets are 
filled they are carried to the end of the row, where 
specially selected hands are employed in what is 
called dressing the grapes for the press. In what 
are known as good years this operation is con. 
sidered useless, and the manufacturer is compelled 
to purchase the vintage, good and bad together, 
just as it comes from the field. But any such 
reckless system is utterly impossible in most of 
the vineyards this year. At Verzenay, for instance, 
will be found aconsiderable quantity of rottenness, 
much worm-eaten and mildewed fruit, which if 
pressed in its present condition would assuredly 
have the effect of tainting the wine. So the 
system of dressing, happily for the manufacturer, 
is almost universal. 

Each bunch as it is tumbled into the crate at 
the side of the vineyard ‘is carefully gone over by 
female fingers; the bad and cankered parts are 
rejected, diseased stalks are pruned away, and 
some attempt is made to send the grapes to the 
press in a decent condition. But even this hurried 
inspection is not all that could be desired, and the 
sharpest eye is apt to be deceived, particularly in 


tion of the enjoyment of ripe grapes on a hot day. 
Itis found far the most economical plan in the 
end, for the first day’s debauch ends in such 
serious inconvenience, and very often loss of 
wages, that the grapes are left alone from that 
moment. Women and children are found to be 
the most skilful pickers, and the men are for the 
most part employed in carrying the baskets to. 


and fro, emptying the crates, and loading the 


wagons. 
<p 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


To INTELLIGENT CORRESPONDENTS.—AW com- 
munications relating to advertisements, subscrip- 
tions, or other business, must be addressed to the 
publisher, 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

All referring to the reading matter of the maga- 
zine must be mailed to the editor, Germantown, Pa. 

No express packages for the editor received un- 


less prepaid ; and marked “ Paid through to Ger- 
mantown, Pa.” 


WILLIAM BROWN.—Just as we go to press we 
have word of the death of William Brown, a promi- 
nent seed collector, of Montreal, Canada. It oc- 
curred on the 6th of July. Mr. Brown was well 
and favorably known inthe United States, as well 
as in Canada. 


SAMUEL KINSEY.—It is with much regret we 
have to announce the death of Samuel Kinsey, a 
prominent nurseryman, of Kinsey’s Station, Ohio. 
Mr. Kinsey belonged to the Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, and it was from one of the members of that 
body that we had the information of his death. He 
had done much to build up the nursery business 
in Ohio, and he was very generally esteemed. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Referring 
to the forthcoming session of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, which commences at Philadelphia, 
Wednesday, September 12th, Marshall P. Wilder 
writes: ‘I notice with pleasure that you keep the 
American Pomological Society before the public. 
The meeting will be a grand one. Delegations 
are being reported from many States and Socie- 
ties. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
sends twenty-five, Rhode Island, ten, and New 
England will come on in full force. Nova 
Scotia and Canada are in the field, and the South 
and West will come in with full representations. 
So the good work goes on. So may it ever pros-/’ 
per, and our land continue to be the most remark- 
able for its fruits as it is for its love of liberty and 
human rights.” 

DENISON, TEXAS, HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
From the report of the spring meeting of the above | 
named Society we extract the following useful 
information concerning grapes and peaches: 

“To illustrate the comparative effects of rot 
upon different varieties of grapes, Mr. Munson 
presented Irving, Concord, Duchess, Noah, Aga- 
wam, Lindley, Salem and Hartford as showing 
some rot; Brighton, Lady Washington, Black 
Eagle, Rogers No. 2, and Wilder, rotting severely ; 
Delaware, Walter, Rochester, Moore's Early, 
Champion, Elvira, Triumph, Martha, Pocklington, 
Lady, Prentiss, Herbemont, Mary Ann and 
Goethe, showing the slightest signs of rot in a few 
scattering berries; Early Victor, Perkins, Ives, 
Cynthiana, Bacchus and a choice Postoak re- 
moved from the woods, show no sign of rot. 

«Mr. M. had Alexander, Amsden, Brice, Ashby, 
Baker, Kelly’s Early, Williams’ Early, Larkins, 
Climax, Engles’ Climax, Hynes’ Nectar, Cally 
Scaff, Eureka, Wilder, Waterloo, Alpha, Bowers’ 
Early, Gov. Garland, Musser, and others, which 
could scarcely be distinguished one from the 
other, except that Musser is again a little the 
earliest, Alexander a little the largest and Wilder, 
Bowers’ Early, Waterloo and Excelsior a little the 
latest. All are productive enough, sure bearers, 
and like their parent, Hale’s Early, subject to rot 
in wet weather, or in heavy damp lands.” 


MICHIGAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY—-TWELFTH 
ANNUAL ReportT.—T. H. Forster, Librarian, 
sends us the annual report for 1882. It is as full 
of information as it is possible for a work of this 
kind to be. There are reports of intelligent dis- 
cussions on almost every horticultural topic that 


could be mentioned. It contains a great amount 
of valuable information. Reports from many 
branch societies are embraced, giving it additional 
value. The Secretary’s Portfolio is replete with 
valuable information. The following extract from 
the introductory note will show what he has aimed 
todo. ‘Again, during the year 1882, I have been 
gathering from every available source facts, obser- 
vations, experiments, and opinions in the field of 
horticulture, and from the great amount of mater- 
ial garnered, I have sifted and pruned, abstracted 
and epitomized, placing the results of this long and 
oftentimes perplexing labor in the condensed form 
which follows this prefatory note. A _ very 
large amount of very valuable information has 
been thrown out, not because it was unworthy, not 
because it was uninteresting, but for the reason 
that everything could not be taken, and it was de- 
sirable to get such matter as would interest and 
instruct the largest number of enquirers.” T. T. 
Lyon is President, and Charles W. Garfield, 


| Secretary. 


GEORGIA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 
EIGHTH ANNUAL SEssion.—The Eighth Annual 
Session of this Society will be held in the City of 
Barnesville, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
August Ist, 2d and 3d, 1883. 

It is earnestly hoped that there will be a full 
attendance of all the Fruit growers and progres- 
sive Horticulturists of Georgia, as the reunion 
promises to be one of the most important ever 
held by the Society. 

The citizens of Barnesville, appreciating the 
importance of the labors of the Society, have 
made ample arrangements in every particular for 
the accommodation of the members, who will 
have free entertainment. A beautiful hall for the 
meetings of the Society, and large space for the 
display of fruits, flowers and vegetables have been 


| provided for. 


The following railroads will make a rate of four 
cents per mile; pay full fare going, and upon 
presentation of certificates of the officers of the 
Society, the ticket agents will issue return tickets 
at one cent per mile: Georgia, Central & South- 
western, Western & Atlantic, Atlanta & West 
Point, Air Line. | 

The Southern Express Company have agreed to 
carry, free of charge, all packages of fruits and 
vegetables intended for the Exhibition. Such 
packages should be addressed A. J. Blalock, Esq., 
for Georgia State Horticultural Society, Barnes- 
ville, Georgia. The name of sender plainly 
marked upon the package, and all articles sent in 
time to reach destination not later than 1o o'clock, 
August Ist. 
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in fine health and vigor. 
HENDERSON’S HALF DWARF. 


Except, perhaps, the Golden Dwarf, this variety is now 
grown more extensively than any other by the market 
gardeners, who supply the New York City markets, and is 
‘the kind now found on the tables of all first-class hotels. 
When blanched it is of a yellowish white, making it very 
ornamental for the table, is entirely solid, possessing the 
nutty flavor peculiar to the dwart kinds, while it has much 
more vigor of growth, surpassing most of the large-grown 
sorts in weight of bunch ‘when grown under the same 
conditions. 50 cts. per 100; $4 per 1000. 


WHITE WALNUT. 

We tested twenty different kinds of Celery last season in 
our Trial Grounds. Of the entire lot we selected this one as 
‘the best. It attains a height of 20 inches ; is solid and heavy, 
and has a peculiar, rich walnut-like flavor. A novel feature 
. of this variety is its graceful and feather-like foliage, which 

when blanched, makes it a most beautiful ornament for the 
table. 50 cts. per 100: 84 per 1000. 


LONDON RED. 

We have tried to impress upon our customers, for years, 
‘the superiority of the Red Celery over the White. Not 
only that, as a rule, they are better flavored and more crisp, 
but that they are hardier and keep better during winter. 
The variety London Red is one of the best we have ever seen, 
having every requisite good quality. 60c. # 100; #5 # 1000. 


Wiillion Celery 


We are probably the largest raisers of CELERY PLANTS in the world, invariably having them 
The leading varieties now grown are described and priced below. 


FOR SETTING OUT IN 
JULY AND AUCUST. 


Plants 


COLDEN DWARF. 


A very distinct variety, which originated near Newark, 
N.J.,a few years ago, and whose great value has been 
shown by the fact that it is largely grown around that 
locality, for both the markets of Newark and New York. 
In size and habit of growth itis much the same as the Half 
Dwarf White kinds, except that when blanched the heart, 
which is large and full, is of a waxy, golden yellow, render- 
ing it a most striking and showy variety for either market 
or private use. It is entirely solid and of most excellent 
flavor, and one of the best keepers during winter we have 
ever known. 50 cts. per 100; $4 per 1000. 


MAJOR CLARKE’S PINK. 


So far as flavor goes, the red and pink varieties are, as a 
rule,much superior to the white sorts. In our trials of 
many varieties we have considered this, Major Clarke’s 


Pink, to be a desirable acquisition to existing lists of 


Celeries, which, as customers know, is a leading specialty 
with us. Itis of medium growth, of stiff, close habit, large 
heart, remarkably solid and crisp, and of fine walnut flavor. 
60 cts. per 100; $5 per 1000. 


BOSTON MARKET. 
A dwarf growing white variety; much esteemed in Boston 


and vicinity. Quality of the Fear beat solid, crisp, and 
tender. 50 cts. per 100; $4 per 1000. 


Plants of any of above sent by Express, on receipt of price, and safe arrival guaranteed, if time in transit does not 
exceed 3 days, or we will send a trial lot of 50 plants of each of the 6 sorts (300 in all) by Express for $1.25, and include 


gratis a cop 


y of Peter Henderson's Essay [price, 15 cts.] ‘‘On the Growing and Preserving of Celery for Winter.” 


hen desired, we send by mail, if 25 cts. per 100 is added to above advertised prices for postage. 


“— = 3° FREE BOOK PREMIUMS. »—-<-*, 
On Celery Plants selected from this advertisement, to the amount of $10.00 (in one order), we will 
~ send, without charge, purchaser's choice of any one of our three books—*‘Gardening for Profit,’’ 
‘*Practical Floriculture,’’ or ‘‘Gardening for Pleasure ’’—the retail price of which is $1.50 each. 
When any of the books are not desired, the value may be selected in Celery Plants of any kind. 


iin 


te 


Our ** Price List of Cabbage and Cauliflower Plants and Seeds for Present Sowing,” now ready, and mailed 


free on application. 
Draft, or 


———_$_$_ 


Parties ordering from this advertisement will please make remittance by Post Office Order, Bank 


Aucis 


P. 0. Box 899. 


egistered Letter. PETER HENDERSON & CO,, 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


OLKER & 


44 DEY STREET, New York, 


bs 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BASKETS and 


WIRE GOODS 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN ALL 


FLORISTS’ 


SUPPLIES, 


BULBS += SEEDS. 


BULB CATALOGUE 


For Import Orders and Fall, 1883, now 
ready and will be sent FREE on application. 


FIR TREE Q1L—THE BEST ENGLISH INSECTICIDE. 
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Roses for Florists. 


We make a special business of growing and distributing Roses, and believe we 
offer the largest and most complete stock of Roses in America. All are on their 
own roots. No budded or grafted Roses are sent out. 

CLE AN AND HE ALTHY.— Our Roses are kept ‘blean and in good grow- 

ing condition through the whole season, so 
that Florists can replenish their stock whenever it is convenient to do so. We 
ship Roses every working-day in the year. 


IMPORTANT TO BUYERS.—tronoinant son, WITHOUT MANURE OR ANY 
STIMULATING PROCESS WHATEVER; THEREFORE THEY REQUIRE NO NURSING, OR EXTRA 


TREATMENT, BUT GROW OFF STRONG AND HEALTHY, AND COME QUICKLY INTO BLOOM. 
FLORISTS SAY OUR ROSES GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION THAN ANY OTHERS THEY CAN BUY. 


SIZE OF PLANTS. We offer but one size of Roses, strong, vigorous 

plants, from 23-inch pots. They are thrifty, well 

matured, heavily rooted plants—ready to go in 4-inch pots. Every order, large 

or small, is carefully selected from the largest and best on hand at the time. 
PRICES OF GENERAL COLLET IOs. 


Per 5 Per 1000. 


EVER-BLOOMING ROSES, First class assortment, $ 8. ‘00 $35. 00 $70. 00 
HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES, if 10.00 45.00 90.00 
MOSS ROSSS, is} f 15.00 75.00 150.00 
CLIMBING ROSES, we - 8.00 35.00 ‘70.00 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS.— For special assortments and ph orders covering different classes of 

~~ Roses, it is always best to send a list of the varieties and number of each 
wanted. Wecan then tell you exactly what we can do, and will name the lowest price that the character of the 
order will justify. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is given to supplying Florists with reliable plants of all the new and scarce Roses at reasonable 
rates. The following choice varieties, and hundreds of others, will be found in our Wholesale Price List, sent FREE 


to Florists, Market Gardeners and Dealers, viz.: Per Doz. Per 100. 
ETOILE DE LYON, The Superb New Yellow Tea.........cccccccecccesscecceceeeceeecs $4.00 $25.00 
DUKE OF CONNAUCHT, (Bennett,) New Scarlet Hybrid Tea... ...........seeeeeeees 5.00 35.00 
MICNONNETTE, New Constant Blooming Polyantha, Clear Pink, finest yet............ 4.00 25.00 
ANNIE MARIE DE MONTRAVEL, Polyantha, Pure White..........00...0seeeee. 2.00 15.00 
ABBE CIRARDIN, New Crimson, Immense Bloomer..........seeeeeesecee essere rerecees 3.00 20.00 
NIPHETOS, The Finest Pare: White for PorciGg i... .. .c.cec cs o's tues ctabes sees tauedhoe teas a 1.5O 10.00 
PERLE DES JARDINS, The Finest Yellow for Forcing eR 6 RG RR 1.50 10.00 
CATHARINE MERMET, The Finest Pink for Forcing...... Wat Mets bbbn'e cones bannes 1.50 8.00 
LETT Y COLES, Soft, Rosy Pink, shaded ‘with Crimson... . Gicue pawn os sc ocineavese’ ve {1.50 10.00 
MA CAPUCINE, Lovely Buds, Color Reddish Golden Ambe?,........ce.ceeeseceeeeeeees 2.00 12.00 
MADAME CHEDANNE CGUINOISSEAU, Finest New Yellow.................04.. 3.00 20.00 
MADAME CUSIN, New Tea, Crimson with White center.............sceeeeeeeeceeeerees 3.00 20.00 
LA NANKEEN, Fine Buds, Orange Yellow at Base, and White at Point................ 1.50 10.00 
LA FRANCE, Produces more Flowers than any other SOrt........csesesseceeceeeeereceecs 1.50 10.00 
NMONSIEUR E. Y. TEAS, The New Crimson Hybrid Perpetual..............seeseeees 2.00 12.00 
MABEL MORRISON, The Finest Pure White Hybrid Perpetual................s.eeeee 5.00 35.00 
BARONESS ROTHSCHILD, Rich Silvery White, Rare and Beautiful............... 5.00 35.00 
PAUL NEYRON, Bright Shining Pink, very Clear and Beautiful...............0....00.. {1.50 10.00 
MADAME MARIE BIANCHI, Violet Rose, with vivid Red center................... 3.00 20.00 
ANNA DE DEISBACH, (Glory of Paris,) Brilliant Crimson................ceeeeeeeeees 2.00 12.00 


Plenty of STANDARD SORTS, including Safrano, Isabella Sprunt, Duchesse Brabant, Magna 
Charta, Souv. d’un Amie, Gen. Jacqueminot, &c., &c., al! at LOWEST RATES, quality considered 


c= NOTICE FOR SUMMER => 


As our late propagation has been unusually successful, we can let some varieties go at lower prices than would 
have been safe earlier in the season, and we are now filling florists’ orders at a large reduction from List prices, WHEN THE 
SIZE AND CHARACTER OF THE ORDER WILL JUSTIFY DOING SO. If you send a list of the varieties and number of each 
wanted, we can tell you by next mail exactly what we can do, and the lowest price for the lot. BUT YOU CAN ALWAYS 
RELY ON THE LOWEST PRICES WE CAN MAKE FOR GOODS ORDERED, WHETHER YOU HAVE QUOTATIONS OR NOT. 

NOTICE.—This advertisement is intended for the TRADE ONLY, and notfor private planters. Address, 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
«ac ROSE CROWERS, | West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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EATING 


GREENHOUSE H 


Ventilating Apparatus. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


[Established, 1844.] 


No. 233 Mercer Street, 


NEAR BLEECKER STREET, 
Base-Burning Water Heater 


Three sizes. Patented, 1873. NEW YORK 
| a 


SFG ===" f°, FOUR PATTERNS OF BOILERS 
queue = =~ — EIGHTEEN SIZES.— 


ALSO, 


HEATING PIPES, 
EXPANSION TANKS, 
STOP-VALVES AND 
PIPE FITTINGS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT 


Five sizes, Patented, 1867. New Patterns, 1873. Lae, V V PRICES. 


| IMPROVED 
SASH-RAISING APPARATUS, 


Litting-Rods tor Sashes, 


Etec., Ete. 


Improved Saddle Boiler. Send 6 cents postage for Illustrated Cata- 
Five sizes. New Patterns 1877, logue, with References and Prices. 
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SCHULTHEIS BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND CROWERS OF ROSES, 
Mail all Orders to 25 Avenue A, New York City. STEINFURTH, NAUHEIM, HESSEN, GERMANY. 


We offer only varieties of which we sold large quantities last season. Any florist can force them with success. 
ALL our ROSES are out-door grown, fine, strong, bush W plants 2 years’ growth, budded on Rosa Canina (Seedling 
Briar). Prices, including shipment and duties, delivered free at New York. 


ER VELLLE DE Lin Mew] Flowers very large, full, well formed. Pure white, center satin rose. Received 


auras First Prizes, and is considered to be the best Rose next Baroness Rothschild. 


Plant, 75c.; 10 Plants, $7; 50 Plants, $32; 100 Plants, $60. 

# 100 ¥ 100 
Coniinon Centifolia, | BOSC. «ks Tee 0 0's bs wins Sic Uae kaied ar Geheml Jacdieminot, é..) . i i508 oi. «Wee Pe elWiseace ss see 12 
Persian Yellow, dee ep moles CO Wigan «+s tinge cite Sebo deek John Hopper, fine bright rose.........seececssccesccsscees 12 
Centifolia Moss (Old Blush), beautiful rose............... 13 Jules Margottin, ZI0ssy PINK... ......°. .... se anpunewts sineas es 13. 
Glorie de Dijon, yellow with salmon........ Sh innkn sti en oy i LA RianGe;: SIVEPY TORO: .)....65 0k. cise istalcpmehyebenees ees 15 
Marechal Niel, yellow.........ssessccescsecececcececcvecees 24| La Reine de Lafay, lilac Tose, .. 005s siccdasectsseunbinges os 13 
LGOUGise Odier, DTIight TOMMe, 6 sevens ccccccccasccscccSilic odie 10 | dom Hopione A maranth.., dh. sibs... > sss0sedaenecces a bvbine wade 13 
Queen of Bedders, GATE OPUNSOM, <,ci04 5 ote. naw piv'ns sites do He 14 | Mabel Morrison, pure white..............eseeeeeees = 40 
Anna Alexieff, fresh salmon roSé...............0ceeeeeeess 12 | Mme. Andry Ler Oy, fine Salmon rose ..........cceeseoeees 12 
Baron Bonstetten, rich»velvety purple.-...... 0c ..eceeeees 13 | Mme. Lacharme, pure white and blush.................6. 13 
Baroness Rothschild, pale carmine rose...............00.: 18 | Mme. Marie Finger, flesh Color...........scceseeececceeees 15 
Boule de Neige, pure White. .......ccc.seccesecsceeesccaves 18 | Mdlle Annie Wood, bright red ..............ceseeeeeeeees 13 
Captaine Christy, flesh Color..............sceeeseeseeeecees 16 | Mdlle Eugenie Verdier, Gear satin Ase. SWAG A 14 
Charles Lefebre, velvety crimson .............c.cccecccess 16) Magna Ullarta; Drikht: Tose... . ..... Biivsiemslene'd oo clews ves 20 
Comte Carneval, very dark velvety, nearly black......... 1D | WEMEtO SAUMAM, WEMIOTIC TOG... 6. oc oo ocd cna cin neecaeseccne ce 15 
Comtesse of Oxford, DYER CMPMITIG 05 ooo oo eae tise eiee ole 15 | Mistress Laxton, URe BITGOD «chen wilh bn Walkde odes cdlee sess 15 
Crimson Bedder, bright rR ee RR ae Sree de ics 16 | Paul Neron. deep POEL Ss Sitcdis 5 aie w 0's Minnis Reads Sika s + Sea Ric 13 
Doctor Andry, rich, , rosy crimson ......... ANTLY LETS LL EE et Ree en a RA I sta wens arteries 0 Gee wines «'uaibis © 15 
Duchesse de Vallambrosa, blush............ccceeceeeevees 15 | Triomphe de l’ Exposition, velvety red ..............00.5. 13 
Baise Boelle; PURO WIIG 6.6555 55 6 ohn Oo CaS EIS ve. 16 |< Vani ROR We ROT Pet ei eh rit lie bbe eG cee na nddasediedss > 16 
Geant des Batailles, fiery crimson,...................00005 15 | Victor Verdier, deep centifolia rose. ..........ceeeesceeees 13 


100 Standards, from 2 to 3 i high, $30; including Hybrids. 
Roses. 


109 Standards, from 3 to 4 feet high, $35; Bourbon and et: 
100 Standards, from 2 to 4 feet high, $45; Tea and Noisette. 


NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS 


In want of PEACH TREES for their trade this FALL, 1883, and SPRING, 1884, 
can find a LARGE and THRIFTY STOCK of the most APPROVED VARIETIES 
at the MILFORD NURSERIES, MILFORD, DELAWARE. Also PLUM, APRI- 
COT, OSAGH PLANTS, 2 years, &c., all grown with SPECIAL CARE. Prices 


reasonable. Call upon or address, 


A. PULLEN. 


jul2 


MILFORD, DELAWARE. 


Palms, &¢., {Or Florists. 


NEW crop CYCLAMEN] xew crop 
For Sowing in August and September. Best German Seed 
saved from the finest collection ever yesh. 


——ee 


Cyclamen gersiaphin pers. album, fine quality.......$ $1.00) 


** var. Wilhelm I.,dark red, beautiful color 1.10 Sa 

Latania Borbonica, clean, healthy plants, 5 to 7 leaves, re ne : lendens, verv best variety for market 1.25 | 4$ 

5-in. pots, $3.50 per doz.; $25.00 per 100. i ganteum (universum), asplendid vari- — { 72 
Seaforthia elegans, 9 to 12 in. high, 4-in. pots, $2.50 per bd producing enormous flowers.... 1.50 | > 

doz.; $20.00 per 100. ‘*  ** giganteum atrorubescens...............- 1.50) = 


Cocos Weddelliana, Qin. high, 4 to 5 leaves, 414-in. pots, 
$1.00 each ; $10.00 per doz. 
Chameerops ‘excelsa, 2 to 3 ft. high, 8-in. pots, $1.50 and 


Post free on receipt of amount. Postage stamps taken not 
exceeding $2. Lily of the rae? ree best of Berlin. Price 
on rise and 8 VAN DER SMISSEN & SCHWARTZ, 


$2.00 each. . wad Mi Florists and Seedsmen, Steglitz, near Berlin, Ger. au2 
Carludovica palmata, 3 ft., § each. Se eae 
Seaforthia elegans, 2 to 3 ft., $1.00 to $1.50 each. Wy MAIL-OM EAPRESS, OO D. to bo 
Aspidistra variezata, strong plants, finely variegated examined before paying any money 

leaves, 5-in, pots, 50c. each ; $5.00 per doz. and if not satis?actory, returned at 
Phormium Coleusoi variegata, 4 to 5 ft. high, $2.50 each. ourexpense. We manufacture all 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, 3 ft. long, from 3-in. pots, $1.00 per cent. Catal ogue of 25) y pa Hea al 

doz. ; $6.00 per 100. WARRANTED. ADDRESS , 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, extra strong, from 4-in. pots, $1.25 EvaRy W /ATCH co. 

per doz.; $8.00 per 160. : ’ STANDARD ) AMERICAN aa ST 


‘Ivy, hardy, green leaved, 8 ft. bigh, 4-in. pots, $1.25 per 
doz.; $10.00 per 100. 

Ivy; hardy, variegated leaved, 9 ft. high, 4-in. pots, $1.25 
per doz.; $10.00 per 100. 


Carefully packed and forwarded promptly on receipt of 


price. Address, 
ALEX. SCOTT, 


aud Waverley, Baltimore Co., Md. 


<= TURNIP 2NIP SEEDS => 


Purple Top and other varieties, in small or large quanti- 
ties. Prices to the trade on application. 
____ PARAGON SEEI SEED & PLANT CO., Newtown. Pa. _ 


~ AGENTS can now grasp a fortune. Out- 


tit worth $10 free. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. jadjl7 
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Pa Medal and Diploma awarded by the U.S, Centen- 
Y 5 VA, nial Commission, 1876, also Gold Medal and Diploma 4 
r \&\ Awarded at the Exhibition of the Massachusetts @ 
Ce) ert pe Mechanic Association, held in Boston, FRY 
WK AR ‘ 9 O wt 4 


DAVID SMITH, 


Manufacturer of Patent Improved 


PORTABLE CELLULAR FIRE BOX RETURN FLUE BOILER 


AND 
PATENT PORTABLE CELLULAR FIRE BOX 


BASE BURNER BOILER, 


FOR HEATING 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Conservatories, Propagating Houses, For- 
cing Pits, Public and Private Buildings, Schools Drying 
Rooms, and Heating Water for Baths, 


ALSO KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


Expansion Tanks, Evaporating Pans, Stop Valves, Cast-Iron Pipe, Elbows, Tees, Brancues, Pipe 
Chairs and everything necessary, of the best material, for Greenhouse Heating. 

Smith’s Improved Ventilating Apparatus, for opening and closing Ventilating Sash, on 
roof or sides of Greenhouses and Graperies. 

Judges’ Report on awards, with descriptive illustrated circular containing testimonials and 
reference. Also price list furnished on application to , 


DAVID SMITH, 


S6 BEVERLY STREET, 
feb.12 | BOSTON, MASS. 
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FRUIT @ BARB 
ORNAMENTAL 


PEACH, including several New and Rare varieties. ee Oa J.L. DILL OU faa P 
WILD GOOSE and other PLUMS on Peach. APPLE, ‘on et C—C“‘(s:CBOCOMaS rr gy, Pa. — 


3 years, 6 to 8 feet. SUGAR, NORWAY and SILVER | 
MAPLE; AMERICAN and ENGLISH LINDEN; NOR-. 
WAY SPRUCE, HEMLOCK SPRUCE,: BALSAM and | 
SILVE? FIR; AMERICAN, SIBERIAN, REID'S and 
GCLD .N ARBORVITAES; IRISH and SWEDISH JU- | 
NIPERS. Prices low. Send for Price, Nursery and | 


Greenhouses within two minutes’ walk of +, R, R, Station | 
at Christiana, 


We are in a position to sian the Trade with a limited 
béubatity of this fine new Wheat. Descriptive Price List 


a ady as soon as crop is thrashed. Address, 


| Sure death. One box sufficient to kill 1,000,000 ants. 
W P. BRINTON, : | Every box warranted. Orders promptly attended to. 
‘ | Pri ice, postage paid, 25 cents. Address, 
taus Christiana, iasekiess Co., Pa. | F. BENTS, 650 Oak Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
asset a a ea PR aca se alan? IDE nc Metadata BE RE BEY OE SS 


LARGE SPANISH CHESTNUTS 


These famous nuts are now fruiting in the Eastern States, and we are enabled to offer 


—+—~—=—— AMERICAN RAISED SEEDLINCS --—~-— 


The coming planting season, at the following rates : 


Per UD Weick fhe i aE Ad ah ET PI tenn ccs cecvccccccuceces $6.00 


For those in distant places we would send by mail 


10—_______Y—— for —_—_—————— 81. 


Send for our complete Catalogues of Trees by mail. 


THOMAS MEEHAN. 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GRAPE VINES 


POCKLINGTON, DUCHESS, 
LADY WASHINGTON, VERGENNES, 
MOORE'S EARLY, JEFFERSON, 
EARLY VICTOR; quar 


Also other Small Fruits, and all older varieties Grapes, Extra quality. Warranted true 
Cheap by mail. Low rates to dealers. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
Prices reduced. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


T. S. HUBBARD, 
“ FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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THOS. J. MYERS, Jr’s 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT 


RETURN FLUE BOILER, 


For Heating Greenhouses, Hothouses, Public and Private 
Buildings, Drying Rooms, Railroad Tanks, &c. 


Liu HK LULL 
NU NAN SS WW VG 3 
=X AN ASS QQ I Ww ASN \\N \\ LX its 
QQ QQ A-G-_ JAS HAAAAAA-Q_Q-QPIAIA_AQ—au ASS) 7 QS XY . 
WK Ca AAG 
\\ WS 


GG 
KX QQ QQ QOS QA 06yQq Wi RRR BRR 
SSB A W&~r': ' WC MK CORN QQ] 9 ',» 0} 
JANN Wa ;y5h «uw". AN WWW NK DK WY NX 
QW F°F’: dddttKhKH__. III] 
RRS NG IW YW KX WK NC RRAAY 


“~<—r 


They are Guaranteed to be the Most Powerful, Duratle and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever made in this Country. | 


We are also manufacturing all the various sizes of MYERS’ 
PATENT and SWAIN’S IMPROVED BOILERS, PIPE, DOUBLE 
and SINGLE VALVES, EXPANSION TANKS, ELBOWS, Xe. 
PIPE CHAIRS and all Varieties of Fittings for HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


RR. A. SWAIN, 
173 South Ninth Street, 


THOS. J. MYERS, Manager. _,,... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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00, 000 - PEACH 


TREES — (00,000 


fate AT BOTTOM PRICES. eS. 


Free from the Yellows; twenty-three years’ experience in the nursery business in New Jersey and Delaware. 


Patentee of Phillips’ Fruit Evaporator, 


Which was successful at Smyrna, Del., Aug. 3lst and Sept. Ist, 1882, in a trial contest_of $100 forfeit with the Williams’ 


Evaporator, manufactured and managed i in the contest by S. B. & J. 


size has large ca capacity ; both have patent iron tray frames. 


with wood tray frames have burnt that insurance is doubtful. 


watching are of the past, with a bright future. 


sa Reliable agent wanted. 
tjal2 


Prince of Berries 


Offered now for the first time. 


M. Sprout. The Phillips is made in 2 sizes; large 
No wood used inside Evaporator. So many Evaporators 
Risk of fire burning fruit, hard labor in tending and close 


Circulars of Trees and Evaporators free. 


_ W.R. PHILLIPS, MILFORD, DEL. | 


E-NEW STRAWBERRIES.= 


A Remarkable Berry, said to be of as fine flavor as the 
Wild Berry. Large, Good Grower, and Good Shipper. 
To be ready for Delivery August 15th. 


PRICE, $10.00 PER 100; 875.00 PER 1000. 


Atlantic 


ping Better than the Wilson. 


A New Berry, having remarkable Shipping Qualities; Fruit Good 
Size and Uniform, Deep Scarlet, and Good Quality ; will stand Ship- 
Ready for Delivery August 15th. 


| PRICE, 87.50 PER 100; 850.00 PER 1000. 
ALL OTHER STRAWBERRY PLANTS AT MARKET RATES. 


CLEMATIS COCCINEA—Orders booked for Fall and Spring delivery. 
DUTCH BULBS—Forcing Stock of Best Quality, Catalogue ready August Ist. 
We only import ONE GRADE of STOCK, and that the BEST we can SECURE. 


ENS ai alae 


V. H. HALLOCK, SONS & THORPE, Queens, New York. 


BOSTON TEA ROSES Headquarters for Sphagnum 


Se Oe packed and ag my to all points in Western and 
Middle States, at lowest Boston market prices. 
of Flowers and Florists’ supplies sent on application. 


WELCH BROS., 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS. 
165 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fast Potato Digging ! 


\\, The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 


™\. Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 

. TIMES OVER, to every 
\\ farmer. Guaranteed to 
\ = Six Hundred Bush- 


£12 


Write Postal Card for F Free Illustrated Ci 
culars. Mention this paper. Address 


Monarch Manufacturing Co,, 163 Randolph St, Chicago, IIL hang 


ROSES NOW READY 


VERY FINE! 


Perles, Niphetos, Bon Silene, Douglas and Mareschal 
Robert, all in 5-inch pots, $15.00 per 100. These Roses 
are all strong and growing, and in a fine, clean condition. 


CHAS. R. STILLWELL, 


Gravesend L. I., N. Y. 


ju2 


Price list | plant 


jl2 


Sphagnum or Packing moss for nurserymen, florists and 

dealers generally. Of good quality, quite free from 

roots. In car load lots or by the barrel. “Also a fine quality 
of Peat at $1.00 per bbl. At the Exotic Gardens. 


E. A. BUTLER, Florist, 
Niagara Falls, Niagara Co., N.Y. _ 


CANE STAKES 


&e. 


Best material for tying up Clematis, Grape Vines, 
6 to 8 feet high, $3.00 per 1000. 5000 lots at $2.00. 


Address, NANZ & NEUNER, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THE VICTOR EVAPORATOR. 


Fruits and Vegetables evaporated upon an entirely new 
principle, based on the natural laws of heat and vapor; 
easy and economical to operate; simple in construction ; 
portable. Size 11 ft. long, 8 ft. high and 4 ft. deep, requir- 
ing only a one-story building. Trays 3 ft.x4 ft. each. Guar- 
anteed capacity 100 bushels apples every twenty-four hours. 
Product not excelled by any other system. The only 
Evaporator that does not infringe existing patents. Price 
$450.00. Send for circulars and other information to 


D. WING & BRO., Rochester, N.. ¥.. 


HOW TO RAISE FRUIT 
By THOMAS GREGG. 


A Hand-book of Fruit Culture, being a Guide to the proper Cul- 
tivation and Management ot Fruit Trees, and of Grapes and small 
Fruits. 184 pages, 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. Sent 
by mail post-paid, on receipt of price. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St , Phila. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


4a Send for Circular and conditions of insertion under this heading. -@e 


H. S. ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 
jaz2 Union Springs, N. Y. 


ALBERT BENZ, Pansies a specialty, 
st2) Little Neck, L. I., N.Y. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Ornamental and 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c., Rochester, N.Y. 


THOMAS MEEHAN, 


WM. J. STEWART, | 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


GUT FLOWERS AND FLORIST” SUPPLIC, 


Philadelphia Store : 1518 Chestnut. 


raphie orders to either store promptly attended to. 
lowers and careful packing a specialty. tol2 


Boston Store: 4 Park St. 


Telegr 
Fresh 


Be scueauacentcaw 


THE BEST LILY FOR FORCING EVER INTRODUCED. 


Good Blooming Bulbs, $12.00 per 100. 


JOSEPH KIFT, 


aus West Chester, Pa. 
THE NEW STRAWBERRY 


LECAL TENDER 


Has stood 2 years further trial without Geverioraiem 
and has the endorsement of the leading berry grow- 
ers of this section, and will be offered this fall at 82 
per doz,, $10 per hundred. All other best kinds on 
he best terms. 500, Kiefer and LeConte 
Pear Buds at 75c. per hundred, 85 per thous- 
and. Early Prolific, Reliance, and other lead- 
ing Raspberrics, “Catal e end Price List 7‘ree. 
J. J. C. GI GIBSON, ‘oodbury, N. ¢ N. . aia 


TOBACCO STEMS, 


In bales weighing 500 lbs. each, at $5.00 per bale, or , 


bales for $12 00. 
TOBACCO DUST, $3 per case. Free on board of boats or cars. 


2 S§traiton & Storm, 
204-208 East 27th St., New York City. 


$ 5 to $208" day at home. Sam Portland, 4 a eis 


dr we 8 VeMdress STINSO STINSON & & Co... 1 


A.W. & J. S. KERR, Trees, Roses, Shrubs, 
Bedding Plants, McKinney, Collin Co. ,Tex. 


Nurseryman & Tree Seeds, Germant’n, Phil. 


W.R. PHILLIPS, Peach Trees, Patentee o. 
Phillips’ Evaporator, Milford, Del. 


W. C. STRONG, New and Choice Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Roses, &c., Brighton, Mass. ap12 


JAS. B. WILD & BROS.,, Fruit and Orna- 


mental Trees, Shrubs, &c., Sarcoxie, Mo- 


apli2 


mh * 4 
y UG Nas 5 AS a 
G GON ROS 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK OVER 1000 ENGRAV- 
INGS of Fruits, Flowers, Trees, Vegetables, Catalogue 
Covers and Ornamental Cuts for Florists and Nurser ymen’s 
use sa! of which I am selling duplicates at lowest possible 


rates he demand for my Catalogues has been so heavy 
that my edition is nearly exhausted. Completed Catalogues, 
illustrating every cut in stock, will be sent on receipt of 20 
cents (printing alone cost 50 cents), which tlie be ee rted 
off first order. C, 
ares for Florists, Seedsmen and Nurserymen edt 

314 North Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 


“TREE SEEDLINGS 


For Timber Plantations, Young Evergreens, Stocks, Grape 
Vines, Seeds anda Seedlings for Nurserymen. Immense Stock. 
Lowest Prices. Great Varicty, Catalogue Free. 


J. JENKINS, 


Grape and Seedling Nursery, 
Winona, Columbiana Co., Ohio Ohio. 


ee THE PNEUMATIC ~ 


FRUIT DRIERS. 
Retain the natural fruit and 
vexetable flavor. 

The most sepa evaporation, 
i with least fu 
=| Made in ALL SIZES, for 
i farm or factory use. 
: | Wealso manufacture the best 
am | Evaporators for making 
APPLE JELLY 
1 from Cider, without sugar or 
any foreign substance. 
Send for Descriptive Circu- 
m\ lars and Testimonials. 


mo Vt. Farm Machine Go, 


Bellows Falls. Vt. 


mhtf 


au2 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULB 


—f{ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. {— 


Fine Lilium auratum Bulbs, $10.00 per hundred. 
For CATALOGUES, address 


WOOLSON & CO., 


jal2 Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. Coe . 


y An English ‘Veterinary Surgeon anc Chemist, 
now traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan’s 


d.12 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powders. 
ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 \etter-stamps. I. 


Condition Powders are absolutely and 
Dose, 1 teasp'n- 
S. Jounson & Co, BosTon, Mass. 
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ew in Water Heaters 
es wiViG Please take Notice. 


This Heater is composed of sections, and 
can be.enlarged or diminished in size at will. 


By removing the impacting sections it be- 
comes a first-class saddle boiler. 


It can be used in connection with a flue 
along the ground, or not, at pleasure. 


It requires no fire pit, where water is liable 
to extinguish the fire. 


It burns soft coal as well as hard, and does 
not clog up with soot. 


It has more heating surface in proportion 
to its size than any other boiler in the market. 


It is the CHEAPEST and most durable first- 
class boiler made. 


Sectional View of Carmody’s Patent | FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND 


SECTIONAL EXTENSION WATER WE | ree. 
Especially adapted to the heating of : J. r CAR MO DY 
osama etinnesli ad hl gl 


LILIUM HARRISI 


Commonly known as the BERMUDA EASTER LILY. 
The Best in the World for Forcing for Winter Flowers. 


Bermuda Crown Bulbs Now Ready for Delivery. 


Well ripened bulbs, started during this month, may be had in bloom about the holidays. We are the largest 
holders of this valuable bulb in the world, and offer the finest quality now on the market, all our bulbs being grown 
on the Bermudas, which are especially adapted to their vigorous development. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED — 


FR. PIERSON & CO., Tarrytown, N. Y., 


Introducers of the new **Golden Bedder ’’ Coleus —the finest yellow foliage plant in existence—as reliable as the well 
known Coleus Verschaffelti, the brightest Golden Yellow. 


ms —=™r-r i | $72> WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly Out- 
A R N A ; i O N S fit free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. ja.12 
sl 


Rooted Cuttings NOW READY in large numbers. Also 
the usual large STOCK of FLORETS. 
THOMAS F. SEAL, | , 
n. 1f Unionville. Chester Co., Pa. 


bs va 3 ; ~ a | OF EVERY KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition 
R ce S cS S = R © S S S ! Fishing Tackle, Seines, Nets, Knives, : 


Razors, Skates, Hammocks, etc. 


Cornelia Cook, Perle des Jardins, Catharine Mermet, | 

Isabella Sprunt, Douglas, Bon Silene, Adam and | gclahs 7 UAP ED See Veeeneus FREE. 

Safrano, strong plants, in 2%-in. pots, at $85.00 # 100; | 

3-in. pots, $8.00 # 100; 314-in. pots, 12.00 # 100. GREAT-WESTERN GUN WORKS. 
Special rates by the 500 and upwards. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I. C. WwooD & BRO., $66 week in your iowii town. : Terms and $5 outfit free. 


aul Fishkill, N. Y. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maine. ja.12 
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FORESTRY SEEDS-- NURSERY SEEDS — FRUIT SEEDS, 
SEEDS FOR BOTANIC GARDEN, &c. | 


It is now thirty years since we added the collecting of Native Seeds to our Nursery Business. The knowledge 


gained in that period is wholly at the service of our customers. 


We have collectors in every part of the United States, 


and there are few things which we cannot supply, if at all to be had. To insure as near a certainty as may be, it is best 


that we have orders 


IN ADVANCE OF THE SEASON OF RIPENINC.—— 


In such cases we can often take orders at less than catalogue rates. This is especially the case with 


-FRUIT SEEDS. 


We are now taking orders for MAZZARD and MAHALEB CHERRY and PLUM. Rates and Catalogues on application. 


THOMAS MEEHAN, 


GERMANTOWN NURSERIES, 


tmytf. . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Se : 


— 
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Its History. A Dictionary of more than 300 Flowers, with 
the Genera and Family to which they belong and the 
Language of each. I[lustrated by appropriate Gems of 
Poetry and a particular Treatise on the Cultivation and 
Analysis of Plants. 450 pages, on heavy tinted highly cal- 
endered paper, and red line border with ornamental cor- 
ners, splendidly bound, beveled boards, full gilt. A beauti- 
ful present. Price, $6.50 by mail, post-paid. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE BLESSED BEES. 


BY JOHN ALLEN. 


A record of a year’s work in Bee-keeping by modern methods 
its eps certain and large, and its pleasures invaluable. In- 
tended to diffuse a more general knowledge of Bee-culture. 
169 pages, 12 mo. cloth, limp. Price, $1. Mailed on free, 
on receipt of price. Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 

814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BULBS. 


By Edward Spragues Rand, Jr. 


— 


Atreatise on Hardy and Tender bulbs and Tubers. 369 pages, ramo, 
cloth. Price, $2.50. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, CHAS H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


The Floral Kingdom NIJRSERYMAN'S DIRECTORY 


| Price, $10.00, b 


-PANSIES 
A SPECIALTY, 


THE BEST QUALITY IN THE 
GREATEST VARIETY. 


= Albert Benz, 
Re CLIT NECK AL 


—___ 


Seed Price List and Circular 


on application. aul 


New Edition now in preparation and precise time of issue 

will shortly be announced. Sold only by subscription. 

mail, post-paid. Subscriptions will be 

received and booked in rotation and first stock mailed to 
advance subscribers as soon as work is printed and bound. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Full page, $50.00. Half page, $35.00. 
One-third page, $20.00. 
One-quarter page, $15.00 One-sixth page, $10.00. 


Advertisers who take half page or more will receive a 
copy of the work free. Less than half page advertisers who 
wish the book pay regular subscription price. Advertisers 
should send copy and orders now as early as possible to 
secure insertion. Terms cash with the order. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


ROSES IN POTS: 


observations on their Cultivation including the Autobiography of 


Pot-Rose, 
by WM. PAUL. 
92 pages, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1 00 
Sent Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 8x4 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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‘NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
Pot 


Grown Strawb erries 


to secure a good crop next season. Our plants are in the 
finest condition. Catalogue containing full cultural direc- 
tions mailed FREE. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


25,000 TREE ROSES 


For Fall Trade. Prime stock, in fine healthy condition. 
All home grown. Also, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, Camellias, 
Roses, &c., &c. 


GABRIEL MARC, 


Florist and Nurseryman, 
aus WOODSIDE, L.I., N. Y. 


ECOLORADO = 


AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE. 
Its Farms, Fields and Garden Lands. 


BY WM. E. PABOR. 


Illustrated, 213 pages, 12mo, cloth, beveled boards. 
$1.50, mailed, post-paid. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ROPP’S COMPUTATION DIARY 


Simplifies the art of Reckoning, and is worth its weight in 
gold toevery Farmer, Mechanic and Business man, especially 
those not thoroughly versed in figures. Shows AT A GLANCE, 
the CORRECT answer to nearly 100,000 business examples in 
all kinds of GRAIN, Stock, Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchandise, 
INTEREST, Wages, Measurements of Lumber, Logs, Cisterns, 
Tanks, Granaries, Wagon Beds, Corn Cribs, Corc wood, Hay, 
Lands, Carpenters’, Plasterers’, Bricklayers’ work, etc, It 
also TEACHES entirely NEW, EASY and PRACTICAL RULES 
for RAPID business calculations, which even a child can com- 
prehend. Itis neatly printed and bound, and is a READY 
and LIGHTNING Calculator, Memorandum, PERPETUAL Cal- 
endar and Pocket-book combined, all for the price of a com- 
mon diary in similar binding. 72 pages and 60 pages addition- 
al of blank memorandum. 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Price 


No. 1, Eng. Cloth, plain, with memorandum, 50 
No. 2, 6 with slate, pocket, flap and mem. 75 
No. 8, Full Leather, ‘“ vet <4 1.00 
No. 4, ‘‘ Morocco, ‘ € ig 1,25 
No.5, ..' Russia, bc 66 bs 1.50 

0.6, ‘* RussiaCalf,‘ eae 2.00 

Nos 3, 4,5 and 6 have RENEWABLE diaries. Nos. 5 and 6 


ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. 


ROPP’S EASY CALCULATOR 


A few more copies only left ; after which this work will be 
out of print. 

Russia Leather, Gilded, $2.00, Morocco, $1.50; 
Fine English Cloth, $1.00. Cloth (without Slate 
Memorandum,) 60cts. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila 


The Botanist’s Pocket Book. 


2nd Edition, cloth limp, pp. 208. By W. B. Hayward, 
‘(Containing the Botanical Name, Common Name, Soil and 
‘Situation, Growth and Time of Flowering of every Plant, 
‘arranged under its own Order. Price $1.70. Mailed, postage 


fee CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Success with Small Fruits. 


BY E. P. ROE. 
Profusely and sumptuously illustrated in the highest style of art. 
Fine tose paper and splendid typography. Royal 8vo, pp. 313, 
cloth. Price, $5.00, mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 
sonal 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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HALES’ 
— PATE! — 


MOLE+TRAP 


For spits bet ground moles in lawns, parks, 
gardens and cemeteries. 


The only “perfect’’ mole trap in existence. 
» Guaranteed superior to all others. Sold by 
= all Seedsmen and Agricultural Implement 

‘Dealers. Illustrated Circulars sent free to 
= any address, 


H. W. HALES, 


RIDCEWOOD, N. J 


APES tn 12 
WORKING MAN'S WAY TO WEALTH. 
y EDMUND WRIGLEY. 


A practical treatise on Building Associations, what they are,and 
how to use them. 108 pages, 16mo, cloth, Price, 75 cents. Sent 


by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 
A CHAS. H. MAROT, 


dress, 
814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


_ PRACTICAL AZALEA CULTURE. 


A TREATISE on the PROPAGATION and CULTURE 
OF THE 


AZALEA INDICA, 
BY ROBERT J. HALLIDAY. 


Illustrated, 110 pages, 12mo, cloth, price, $2.00.’ Mailed, post 
paid on receipt of price. ddress, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MANUAL of the APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 
Prof.of Entomology in the Michigan State Agricultural College. 


286 pp. large 12 mo.; 112 Illustrations. 


It comprises a full delineation of the anatomy and physiology 
of the honey-bee, illustrated with costly wood engravings—the 
Products of the Honey-Bee; the Races of Bees; full description 
of honey-producing plants, trees, shrubs, ete., splendidly illu- 
trated—and last, though not least, detailed instructions for the 
various manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to do without. It 
is fully up with the times on every conceivable subject that in- 
terests the apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely in- 
teresting and thoroughly practical. Within 20 day after this 
work was issued from the press, 600 copies were disposed ofa 
sale unprecedented in Bee Literature. Price, $1.25. Mailed 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address. CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street Phila. 


PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. 
BY P. T. QUINN. 


es in: ania Horticulturist, and author of “Money in the 
arden.” 

Containing practical method of raising Pears intelligently 
and with best results: character of soil, best mode of preparing 
it; best varieties to select under existing conditions; best mode 
of planting, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the 
ground before the trees come into bearing, and finally gathering 
and packing for market Jllustrated with practical cuts on 
pruning and grafting, distance table and orchard record. 136 
pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. Sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Address, ; 

. CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


HOW TO READ 


AND HINTS IN CHOOSING THE BEST BOOKS, 


With a classified list of work of Biography, History, Criticism, 
Fine Arts, Fiction, Poetry, Religion, Science, Language, etc. B 
Amelie V Petit. Pp. 220, r12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. By mail, 
post-paid on receipt of pene. Address, 

CHAS, H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Steam Heating SCHULTHEIS BROTHERS, 


‘Low Pressure Boilers, with Automatic Dampers 
and Valves, for Greenhouses, Public 
and Private Houses. 
4g SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


JAMES SHORE, 


tmhl2 GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 


Parks & Gardens of Paris 


considered in relation to the wants of OTHER CITIES, and of 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE GROUNDS. 


By WM. ROBINSON. 


Splendidly and profusely illustrated. pp. 548. 
$7.50. Mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


Octavo. Price 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE 


AND CONSERVATORY, 


By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


A handy guide to the construction and management of plant 
houses and the selection, cultivation and improvement of orna- 
mental greenhouse and conservatory plants. Illustrated with 
colored plates and wood engravings. 272 pages, cloth, 12mo. 
Price $3.00. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address CHAS. H MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Manual of Accidents and Emergencies, 


Or how to avoid accidents and what to do when they occur, 
with notes on the Preservation of Health. Compiled for the 
use of Teachers, Students, and the Industrial Classes, 


By Gro. A. GROFF, M. D., 


of the University of Lewisburg, Pa. pp 92, 12 mo. boards, 
price 50 cents by mail post-paid. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


The CHEMISTRY of the FARM 


BY. R. WARINGTON, F. C. S. 


A most valuable Work, which should be in the Hands of 
Farmers, Gardeners and Tillers of the soil generally. It 
presents the relations of Chemistry to Agriculture in amost 
popular manner. 12mo, cloth. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


- THE PEACH; © 
ITS CULTURE AND DISEASES. 


A Complete Treatise for the use of Peach Growers 1nd Gardeners 
of Pennsylvania, and all districts affected by the ** YELLOWS” ana 
other diseases of the tree. 


BY JOHN RUTTER, 


Ex-President of the Chester Co. Horticultural Society, and honorary 
member of the Penna. Fruit Growers’ Society. 
i2mo, pp. 94, cloth, price $1, mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila, 


FARMINC | 


WITH 


GREEN MANURBES 


ON PLUMCGROVE FARM, 


BY C. HARLAN, M.D, 


269 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price $1.00, mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila, 


—IMPORTERS OF— 


ROSES &@ ROSE GROWERS, 


STEINFURTH, NAUHEIM (BATH), HESSEN, GERMANY, 
Office: No. 25 Ave. A, New York City. tf12 


Price List for Autumn 1883 free on application. Special 
attention is given to supplying florists with strong 2-year old 
plants, fit for forcing. Parties going to Europe are invited 
to inspect our Nurseries of over 200 acres, mostly Roses. 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


BY THE LATE A. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 


Adapted to North America, with a view to the improvement in 
country residences. Comprising historical notices of the art, di- 
rections for laying out grounds and arranging plantations; the de- 
scription and cultivation of hardy trees, decorative accompaniments 
of the house and grounds, the formation of artificial water, flower 
gardens, etc.; with remarks on rural architecture. With two sup- 
plements by H. Winthrop Sargent. Handsomely illustrated. pp. 
592. Royal 8vo. Price, $6.50, by mail, postage free. 


The above work is now out of print and when the few 
remaining copies at present instock are disposed of nO more can 
be had. Those who wish to secure a copy of this valuable work 
while the chance is yet open, should speak at once. Address, 

CHAS. H. MAROT, 


814 Chestnut Street, Phila, 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. 


A treatise on the Propagation, Culture and History of the 
Rose. Illustrated. 215 pages 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. Sent 
by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 

Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE FARMERS ACCOUNT BOOK. 


A Complete System of Book-Keeping for 
Farmers, Planters, and Gardeners. 


BY A. L. CAMPFIELD. 


Every one should keep a strictaccount of all business transactions, 
and thereby save much trouble that comes of neglect. This isa 
plain, practical system of book-keeping, easily understood, and 
especially adapted to the wantsof the Farmer. Full instructions in 
each book an be carried in an ordinary pocket; 180 pages, 
bound in sheep-skin. Price 75 cents. Mailed postage free on 


receip of price. Address, 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


‘GARDENING BY MYSELF. 


By Anna Warner. 


Containing Hints and Experiences under heading of each 
month in the year. Illustrated. 16mo, 223 pages, cloth. Price 
$1.25. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address CHAS H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY, 
By ArtpHonso Woon, A. M. 


Being outlines of the Structure, Physiology and Classification of 
Plants; with a Flora of the United States and Canada. 832 pages, 
8vo, half arabesque cloth sides. Price, $3.50. Sent by mail post- 


paid on receipt of price. - 
i dress, CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 
By Thomas Bridgeman. 


Containing complete practical directions for the cultivation of 
Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit Trees and Grapevines. Illustrated. 
529 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price $2.50. Sent by mail post-paid on 

pto 


recei price. 
Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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THOMAS W. WEATHERED. 
No. 46 Marion Street, New York, 


TWO BLOCKS EAST OF BROADWAY, BET. SPRING AND PRINCE E STREETS. 


o-— te +?) UU 


= Hot Pate Boilers 


— FOR HEATING — 


(reenhouses, Graperies, Conservatories, acres i 


ALSO, 
Expansion Tanks, Evaporating Pans, 
Elbows, Valves and Cast Iron Pipe 
MADE EXPRESSLY FOR GREENHOUSE PURPOSES. 
GALVANIZED SCREW EYES and WIRE FOR TRELLIS WORK. 


lh 


Patent Ventilating Apparatus, 
FOR RAISING THE SASHES IN GREENHOUSES. ai 
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C. RAOUX’S NURSERYMEN’S AGENCY 


Established in (857, 
NO. 296 PEARL STREET, 


P. O. Box 2956. 


C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jr. 


REPRESENTS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Seedsman and Florist, 


LEVAVASSEUR «& FILS, Nurserymen and Florists, - 
LENAULT HUET, Nurseryman and Florist, 
PIERRE SEBIRE "Nurseryman and Florist, 
D. DAUVESSE urseryman aud Florist, 

EUGENE VERDIER FILS AINE, Florist; 
V. LEMOINE, Florist ; new varieties of Plants a specialty, 


FRANCIS REBUFA, Roman Hyacinths and other Bulbs and Immortelles, 


Cc. PLATZ & SON, Seedsmen. 


ERNEST RIEMSGHNEIDER, Florist, Lily of the Valley Pips, - 
uropean Nurserymen, 
whose Catalogues will be sent to all applicants, free of expense, as soon as they are received for distribution. 


And many other 


JOHN STEWART & SONS, ‘Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists, 


New Gladioluses, Roses, Paconias, 


New York City. 


Haarlem, Holland. 
rename” Scotland. 
Ussy, France, 
Ussy, France. 
Ussy, France. 
Orleans, France. 
Paris, France. 
Nancy France. 
Ollioules, France. 
Erfurt, Prussia. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


tjal2 


specialty, 


Seedsmen and Florists, 


SMILAX 


Strong, healthy plants, from seed out of 
4-inch pots. 


$7.00 per 100. $60.00 per 1000. aw 


G. A. RIKER, Avondale, N. J. 


ALBURGER & BROTHER, 


Ridge Ave. and Keener ma St., Phila., Pa. 
200 000 | 


American Game Bird Shooting. 


condition, suitable for stocking : a Smilax house. 
By JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY, 


Author of Sporting Adventures in the Far West, Rambles in 
Northwest America, The Zoology and Resources of Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory. A Search for the 
Mountain of Gold, The Forester of the Ardennes, 
Adventures in the Wilds of Florida, ete., ete. 


Handsomely Illustrated. 347 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 
Pauper. Price, $2.00 by mail, post paid. Address 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


GARDENING 


FOR 


YOUNG AND OLD. 


The Cultivation of Garden Vegetables in the Farm Garden. 
BY JOSEPH HARRIS, M. 8S. 


Illustrated, 191 pages, 12mo, cloth, beveled boards. 
$1.25, mailed, post-paid. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St. St., » Phila. — 


BARN PLANS 
AND OUT BUILDINGS. 


Aiming to furnish plans and designs to suit every taste and pocket. 
257 illustrations, 235 pages, 12 mo. cloth, price, $1.50. Mailed, 
post paid on receipt of price. Address, 


CHAS. H, MAROT, 814 Chestnut St. 


Art of Propagation. 


Hand-book for Nurserymen, Florists, Gardeners and Every- 
body, 32 rey octavo, paper, illustrated with 25 cuts, price 50 
Mailed, postage free, on receipt of price. 


Address CHAS, H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., 


Tinted 


Price 


sents. 
Phila. 


POTTED STRAWBERRIES 


lso layer plants... SMALL FRUITS of alt Kinds. 
ROSES K Shrubf, Vines, Greenhouse PLAN 


Freshly ag Bese Holland Bulbs, XX cnakie’ 


{s- FRUIT AND TREES 


ORNAMENTAL 


of wy 5A description. None Better, None Cheap- 
er. talogue free. Send for one and save money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAI INES VILLE, LAKE cO., OHIO. 


— 


Truc Farming at the South 


A Guide to the Raising of Vegetables for Northern Markets. 
BY DR. A. OEMLER, 


Prest. of Chatham Co., Georgia, Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers Association. Illustrated. 12 mo., cloth, pp. 270. 
Price $1.50. Mailed, ae. Address, 

CHAS. . MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CRANSTONS ROSE GULTURIST, 


With full descriptions of all the finest varieties in cultivation. 
selections adavted to various circumstances and situations, and 
Calendar of Operations to be performed each month throughout 
the year, 6th Edition, Revised, Illustrated with 7 page illustrations 
of Plans of Rosariums, 12mo, pp. 158. Price $1. Post free on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, » 814 Chest Chestnut St., Phila. 


PATENT BINDER 


For the GARDENER’s MontHLYy. Numbers filed with the greatest 
convenience. Preserve them filed for reference, and have them 
when you want them. Neatly lettered on the side in gilt. Price, 40 
cents each, Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, Address, 

AS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St. Phila, 


Practical Taxidermy and Lome Decoration, 


‘Together with General Information for Sportsmen, 
By JOSEPH H. BATTY, 
Taxidermist for the Hayden Expedition and other Government 
Surveys, and many of the leading Colleges and wagon of the 
United States. Author of “‘ Howto Hunt and Trap,’’ 125 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. Mailed, Mt eeinaid: on 


receipt of price. Address, 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St. Phila. 
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FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED BAGS and SHOWCARDS. 


CHROMO, FANCY AND BUSINESS CARDS IN STOCK, AND MADE TO ORDER.. 
CATALOGUE PLATES AND COVERS, ETC. 


MENSING & STECHER, Lithographers, 


tap6 18 W. ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Essay on Hoses. —BARRY'S — 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. ~ 
Paper, pp. 24. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 
rs. ellcome writes. with enthusiasm, and from a 
thorough knowledge, and a considerable experience. All © 


lovers of roses and all amateur horticulturists will find the 
little monograph interesting and suggestive.’’—Boston 


Journal. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address, . NEW EDITION, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. REVISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE BY 


TT ’ To ne cnpreT ; 
HOUGH’S ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY P. BARRY 
peices e amor eg eyes Conia fp 
and Care of Forest Trees. for Ornament or Profit ; and giving ‘ 5 , ice, $2. a ne 
Suggestions upon the Creation and Care of Woodlands, with pe tee aes Be: ES fine cloth. Price, $2.50, mailed, post 
the view of securing the Greatest Benefit for the pongens f m 
Time. Particularly adapted to the Wants and Conditions CHAS. H. M AROT, 


f the United States. 
OF te $14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


By FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, PH.D., CHOICE STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


Chief of Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, 
By Benj. 8. Williams, F. R. H. 8S. 


Washington, D. C. ; 
Large sia 881. Numerous Illustrations, $2.00. Will 
1 b] 
With descriptions of upwards of eleven hundred species and 
varieties. Instructions for their cultivation and mode of manage- 


be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Address, 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ment. Illustrated with colored frontispiece and numerous 
splendid illustrations. 686 pages, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price 


The Flowering Plants, $5.00. Sent by mail “er pee on receipt of price. 


GRASSES, SEDCES and FERNS ress CHAS. H. MAROT. 
‘ OF 814 Chestnut St., hha” 


APPLETON’S 


Americal Cyclopedia. 


New Revised Edition 16 vols. Large Octavo Volumes, each 
volume containing over 8co pages. futly illustrated with several 
thousand wood engravings, and with numerous colored Litho- 

raphic Maps, the who'e costing the publishers a sum exceeding 
$500,000, exclusion of Paper, Printing and Binding, 


Prices and Styles of Binding: 


GREAT BRITAIN 
And their allies, the Club Mosses, Pepperworts and 
Horsetails. 

By ANNIE PRATT, 
6 vols. octavo, cloth, gilt. 3819 full colored plates. Ilustra- 
ting 1548 species figured with index in each vol. with botani- 
caland common name referring to plate, figure and paper. 
Price $82.50 sent post-paid. Address, 

CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


a 


Art of Grafting and Budding 


Bee SIOE, £0696 VOR, SOs 0600s decnc gens dbandbesnen ens $ 8> 00 

aap 3 oe 4 sf es Ohh ee tal aay gn. 06-60 

a . a urkey Morocco, 16 vols., for..... ee yr A i +. II? Oo 

BY CHARLES BALTET, { ¢ Half Russia, extra gilt, ‘‘ TT. beh pebeen.dd aAwmieeineemd 128 0@ 

Appropriately and fully illustrated by 186 cuts, showing | Full Russia, ce OO ae Bae 160 00 
methods, tools and appliances. Pp. 230, 12 mo. cloth, flexi- | Full Morocco, antique gilt edges. ...........+sceeececeeees 160! 00 


ble. Price $1.25 mailed, postage free. Address, 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street Phila. 


PRACTICAL 
CAMELLIA CULTURE. 


A treatise on the Propagation and Culture of the Camellia Ja- 

nica, by Robert J. Halliday. Illustrated with Five Colored 
Plates and 50 Wood Engravings, 12mo, pp. 141, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of prices; Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


HOW TO DESTROY INSECTS 


Puiants and FLowers in the GARDEN and the Housg; giving 
directions short, sharp and decisive how to overcome every insect 
enemy that infects flowers and plants, out-doors and in-doors, 
which troubles window Gardens; which eats up the vegetables ot 
the garden; which devours the fruit trees, shrubs and vines, and 
lives in the homes of anxious, tired housekeepers. Paper, 100 pages. 
Price, 30 cents, postage free. 

Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 

814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A UNIVERSAL LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


Sent free of transportation and securely packed to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St. 


Subtropical Garden; 
Or, Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. 
By W. Robinson, F. L. S. 


Beautifully illustrated. 241 pages, rzmo, cloth. Price, $3.75 
Mailed. postage free, on receipt of Price 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT. 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


A MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PLANTS, 


BY ISAAC F, TILLINGHAST. 


Containing the experiences of the author in starting all those 
kinds of vegetabies which are most difficult for a novice to produce 
from seed; with the best methods known for combating and repell- 
ing noxious insects and preventing the diseases to which garden 
vegetables are subject. 102 pages, 16mo, cloth, price, $1.00, 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address, 

CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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“STILL AT THE FRONT! 

This splendid Raspberry 
has again this season, on 

the grounds of its origin- 
ator, fully confirmed its 
previously well earned title well earned title to rank as first among the 

famnity of Red Raspberries. The size and flavor of its enor- 

mous crop of fruit have won the admiration of all who 
have seen them. For prices of plants and terms for the 
coming Fall and Spring and other particulars, send for cir- 


—e J. CHURCHMAN, Burlington, N. J. 


‘The Sugar Beet. 


{Including a History of the Beet Root Sugar Industry of 
movie Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, 
Soils, Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield and Cost of 
Cultivation, Harvesting, Transportation, Con- 
servation, Feeding Qualities of the Beet 
and of the Pulp, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

BY LEWIS S. WARE, C.E., M.E., 

Fellow of L’Ecole des Arts, A vinnie et Manufactures, 
Paris; member of American Chemical Society. In one 
volume, octavo ; illustrated by 90 engravings. Price, $4.00 

by mail, postage free. Address, 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BEET ROOT SUGAR 


AND CULTIVATION OF THE BEET. 
BY E, B, GRANT. 


Including the Sugar supply of the U.S., History of Beet Root 
Sugar, Supply of Beets, Cultivation, Cost of Beet Root Sugar in 
France, Production in various Countries, Advantages, Method of 
Raising Harvesting, Preservation of Beets, Seed, Manures, Ro- 
tation of Crops, Beet Pulp, Leaves of Beets, Profits, etc. 16 mo., | 
cloth, pp., 158. Price, $1.25. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
price. Address, CHAS" H. MAROT, 

814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Orchid Grower’s Manual 


BY BENJ. F. WILLIAMS, F, R. H. S. 


Containing descriptions of Q3Q Species and Varieties of 


Orchidace ous Plants with notices of times of flowering 
approved m treatment and practical instructions on oe | 


culture. Remarks on heat, moisture, soil, seasons of growth and 
rest suited to the several species. 


FIFTH EDITION ENLARGED WITH COLORED ies gy ae 
and numerous beautiful illustrations, 336 PACES {2m 
CLOTH. Price, $3.50. Sent by mail, postage free, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Address, C. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MURRAY FE. MERRIHEW, 
IAW Y ErEe. 


apg Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY 3 wack 2 Se Se aie 


~ ASPARAGUS CULTURE. | 


The BEST METHODS EMPLOYED in ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


BY JAMES BARNES AND WM. ROBINSON. 


With translations of Mr. Lebouf’s Essay on Asparagus 
and particulars of the seven years competition instituted 
for its improvement. Illustrated with wood cuts. New 
edition. pages. 50 cents by mail on receipt of price. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WINDOW FLOWER GARDEN 


By Juxius J. HemnticuH. 


Handsomely illustrated. This work endeavors by a few simple 
directions for the management of plants and flowers in the window 
or conservatory, to show to all members of the family, and especial- 
ly the children, that the cultivation of flowers is not difficult, and 
brings more real enjoyment than many more expensive amusements. 

It is intended for all, including children, excluding technical terms 
as far as pessible, and. giving the most simple directions. 93 pp.,12 
mo, cloth 75c, Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price 

Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila, 


HINTS FOR PAINTERS, 


Decorators and Paper-Hangers. 


being a selection of useful rules, data, memoranda, methods 
and suggestions of house, ship and furniture painting, paper- 
| hanging, gilding, color mixing, and other matters use uland 
instructive to painters an ’ decorators. Prepared with 
special reference a or wants of Amateurs, 

Y AN OLD HAND. 
60 pages paper, salted post paid for 25c. on receipt of price. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


GIVING FULL INSTRUCTIONS FROM 


STARTING THE PLANTS TO HARVESTING 
AND STORING THE CROP. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON THE CHINESE YAM. 


BY JAMES FITZ, 
Keswick, Va., author of ‘‘Southern . sPele and Peach 
Culturist. * Paper cover. Price, Post-paid, 40 cents. 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SPEAK QUICKLY IF YOU WANT THEM. 


ga@s~ Say in your order, ‘ Second-Hand List.” 3a 


Allen’s Domestic Animals 

‘“* American Farm Book 
Beet Root Sugar, GIMME. 06 cscs sce ccccccsvevinntannsisis 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers... .......--.eseeeeseeeees 
Bridgeman’ s American Kitchen Gardener 
Butler’s Family Aquarium 
Downing’ s Landscape Gardening and Rural Ar ging 


eee e eet eee eee eee eee eeeeeee eee 


a FRAT AL FAVE oink. 0 sano v.tns spe apins sass ccc t's aisle 
Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Gardener’s Companion. . 
Fulton on Peach Culture..........ceseeeeseceeeeeeeeees 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany 

‘* School and Field Botan 
Green and Congdon’s Botany, 
Harris on Injurious Insects 


“6 


colored plates 
Hooper’ Ss Western Fruit Book Wile eV SkgeWaho b's cate beau ees 


Rii part’s taka iilnaey bo ity ona Ret, acer 
Liebeg’s Turners’ -ncam. A try, 1804 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of avcientinten 


Rm Ob bo Re Co bo 
SSSSSSSSRSERSRSSSES 


ee recy) 


cloth. Sees beeoeoes 


ayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management.......... eoes $2 50 
tosh’s Orchard, with colored plates............... 3 00 
pee American Gardener.......cscssecscecececeeseees ze 75 
Parkman’s Book of RoS@€S....0....cceccccscsccccccsccces 1 50 
Popular Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry...... iM bO SD 
Bite O85 OS Mines Wasik 64 oie dae ates 820055 esis ies 75 
Prince’s Pomological Manual...........seeessecececcees 75 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden..............+++ 2 25 
Smith’s Landscape Chardewnings soc. hic wis 0d saad. « tia.cd - 100 
Stephen’s Book of the Farm, 2 vols., oct...........+++. 4 00 
Stswatt's POU IG TSOOM., oc gc: ob. cc tia'sin'gs 65000.5 ost 08 oe ioee 1 DB 
Studies, by J. A. Dorgan........-cercceccecceeeccecccces 75 
Talpa, or Chronicles of a Clay Farm..........+.+seeee-- 75 
The Plant, a Bio raphy, 5 col. pine and 13 wood me's s 2 50 
Todd’s How to Make RETIEE AE 0x0 oss vv advetevwss 2 00 
Trees, Plants and Flowers, ddloved plates sss. ..8 .. as - 4650 
Waring” s Elements of Agriculture........... as wean 75 
Wood’s Class-book of Botany for Schools........... dovitl 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 


814 Chestnut Street, Phila: 
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FOR 


PRICE : } 


Bowood Muscat, 
Muscat Hamburg, 
Canon Hall Muscat, 
Madresfield Court Muscat, 
Mrs. Prince’s Black Muscat, 
Muscat of Alexandria, 
Black Prince, 
Black Alicante, 
Black Barbarossa, 
Black St. Peter’s, 
Buckland Sweetwater, 
Calabrian Raisin, 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau, 
Chasselas White, 
Chasselas Golden, 
Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Frontignan White, 
Catalogue sent free on application. 

We would also call special attention to our stock of 
Camellias, Azaleas, Acacias, Roses and general collection 
of winter-blooming ornamental foliage and bedding plants. 


DAVID FERGUSSON & SONS, Laurel Hill Nurseries, 


t.£.12 Ridge and Lehigh Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAND-BOOK 
PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE 


GARDENING. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


EIGN GRAPE VINES 


——FOR CRAPERIES 


One year old vines, $1.00 each. 
Two year old vines, $2.00 each. 


Frontignan Grizzly, 
Frontignan Black, 
Gros Colman, 
Hamburg Black, 
Hamburg Wilmot’s, 
Hamburg Mill Hill, 
Hamburg Victoria, 
Lady Down’s Seedling, 
Prince Albert, 
Royal Ascot, 

Santa Cruz, 
Trentham Black, 
White Nice, 

White Syrean, 
White Sweetwater, 
White Tokay. 


Designed for City and Suburban Residences, and Country School- 
Houses; containing designs for lots and grounds, from a lot 30 by 
100, to a forty-acre plot. Each plan is drawn to scale, with schedule 
to each, showing where each tree, shrub, &c., should be planted 
condensed instructions for forming and caring for lawns; building of 
roads; turfing, protection, pruning and care of trees; making 
cuttings, evergreens; hedges, screens, &c. Condensed descriptions 
of all the leading trees and shrubs; soil and position in which they 
should be grown. Illustrations of ground plans, elevations, trees, 
shrubs, winter gardening, &c. 96 pp.,8vo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Hniversal Interest Tahles 
At 4, 5, 6, 7,8 and 10 per cent, computed by 


GEORGE WILLIAM JONES 


of Cornell University, and guaranteed correct. Pp. 120, 
16 mo, cloth, limp. Price, 50 cents. Mailed post-paid. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


AMATEUR’S ROSE BOOK 


By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, 


Comprising the cultivation of the Rose in the open ground 
and under eee the formation of the Kosarium ; the charac- 
ters of Wild and Garden Roses; the preparation of the flowers 
for exhibition; the raising of new varieties; and the work of 
the Rose Garden in every season of the year. Illustrated with 
colored plates and wood engravings. 272 pages cloth, 12mo. 
Price $3.00. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


DRAINAGE FOR HEALTH, 


Easy Lessons in Sanitary Science. 
By JOSEPH WILSON, M.D., Medical Director U.S. N. 


68 pages, octavo. Uopiously illustrated. 
post paid on receipt of price. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Price. $1.00, mailed, 


Trade and General Catalogue mailed free. 


pp. 486. 
mail, post-paid. Address, 


FOR ORCHIDS, PALMS, 


Azaleas, Camellias, Rhododendrons, and 
General European Stock. 


Ayo A. VAN GEERT, 


Continental Nurseries, Ghent, Belgium. 
tied 


INSECTS | 


NJURIOUS TO FRUITS 


By Wm. SAUNDERS, F. R. S. C. 


- Dedicated to the Fruit Growers of America. 8 vo., cloth, 
Illustrated with 440 Wood Cuts. Price $8.00 by 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


POCKET MAGNIFIERS. 


Florists, 
and Others. 


\\ 


| 


7, 


NU? ) dj 
No ae 
No. 3014. Price, 80 cents. 
HARD RUBBER CASES AND FRAMES. 


For Botanists, 
Fruit Crowers 


No.3010——1 dbl convex lens, oval shape, in. diam.. .30 
“© 3011—-1 ? 5 a 1 ot ee 
ia) 3012——1] 6c “és ly sé ; .60 
“ 3012%—-1 “ “ “ 17-16 “3. 135 
6é 3018——1 é ee 4é 134 “ee e .90 
sé 3013844—1 ee ee se 5 “ce “ 1.25 
“3014-2 ** “(seecut)* %&l % sé 80 
“ 3014K%—-2 + “ “« Tel «§ 2 Loo 
“ 301652.“ s ol Pa eRe) pt 1. 1.95 
“ 301542 « “ “ 14618 « 2. 160 
“+ 3016—1 M ‘* bellows shape, % pe . 40 
‘“ 3017——1 7 6 rT % “ a 
6c 3019——2 6 6e ee 3 & “8 “ce ‘ .65 
ee 8020———2 sé ‘sé ec 4 & % “ec t .90 
6 3022——3 4 te te to 5 “sé 5 .90 
**. 3023-——3 “ e ” 4 to 2 o ~- 1.25 
** = 3024-——2 ” < diaphragm case 3¢ & 1g . 1.00 
*¢ = 30244%—3 4 6 ’ to % % 1.25 


“ 3005 Hard rubber case, 1 lens, 3in. dfam., of high 
. power at one end, and 1 lens, 34in. diam., of 
medium power at other end................ 1.25 


Order them by numbers. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Address, CHA OT 


814 Chestnut St., ‘Philadelphia. 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GARDENS 
By W. Robinson, F. L.S. 


An explanation of the principles on which the Exquisite Flora ot 
Alpine countries may be grown to perfection in all Parts of the 
British Islands, with numerous. Illustrations, of Rock Gardens, 
Natural and Artificial. 70 Illustrations, 440 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 

Price, $4.50. Mailed, postage free on receipt of price. 

Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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CLUB PAPERS AT NET PRICES 


&@- SUBJECT TO ANY CHANGES OF RATE THAT MAY BE ANNOUNCED BY THE RESPECTIVE PUBLISHERS. “ee 


TO REMIT IN 


CLUBBIN 


ANY OF THE FOLIOWING LIST WITH 
THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY. 


Select such as you wish, foot up the prices annexed, and add $1.75 for the MONTHLY to the total. 


American, The, Weekly, new..... $2 15 
mn ” gs: renewal.. 2 60 
" Monthly, fii 63s. 1 00 
e  ABMCUtariN. Ls A 1 


9 


10 
“* & Prem.‘*In the Meadow’’ 1 20 


* Architect, Weekly, new subs. 5 00 
” " ig renewals... 5 20 
as ?? Monthly, new subs..... 1 40 
i ie ’ renewals... 1 60 
pie TD (50.0 anne a masens:s the one 1 25 
TF. REINS din4os 009 GEES Sana 8 00 
ee OT! FRAP A rea 1 35 
w* Gargee <a As. ae. .uosk’ 80 
*” Journal of Forestry.......... 2 25 
* Journal of Otology, medical.. 2 60 
* Journal of Science & Art.... 5 25 
Fei RONG nck Von Geag ce ered 2 80 
9F EGET 65 vs Cede eee» wee 3 30 
* Poultry Journal & Record.... 90 
” Statistical Review............ 4 25 
Andrawa’ DOgae.. diced oiainsas os 90 
Archives of Dermatology.......... 8 25 
Art Amateurs. eis Ak i. 8 25 
Art Interchange. new subs......... 1 75 
7 " renewals......... 85 
Art Work Manuals, the set of 12.. 2 50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine......... 1 60 
ASIARUC MOutDly isc ciste s cccdvdcccuns 8 35 
PON Ys eS 8 OE EE: 40 
Bee ‘Keepers’ Magazine........... 90 | 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Reprint... 2 80 | 
” ’ ~ & one Review. 4 70 | 
? 99 9 two ” 6 50 
9 ” ” three ” 7 85 
” ”° ” four ” 9g 95 
Boston Med. Journal, advance only 4 25 
98 DWE COMET CHONG. ci cacd va chacve se 90 
Botanical Gazette.........c.scecees 95 
Brainard’s Musical World........ 1 35 
British Quar. Review, reprint..... 2 35 
Builder and Woodworker, new... 75 
xy 9 a renewal.... 1 00 
Cassel’s Family Magazine.......... 2 § 
CBOs TGs 5 bys oid Fsyaicy i has 54S 1 75 
Cem Faia ds te cg. dav oecgds oem shuts 8 65 
Oe ee Se 1 10 
Christian Standard....... Yew tesves 1 90 
CSHrisAM PO MION 2.0 io US 2 80 
Churchman, new subs............. 8 25 
City and Country......... Ab awh 90 
MUN Wen Co Aaa c kh cdumecnsuwesans ¢ - 170 
Colman’s Rural World............. 1 00 
_ Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.......... 1 15 
Contemporary Review, reprint.... 2 10 
Country Gentleman................ 2 10 
Demorest’s Magazine.............. 1 70 
Detroit Free Press (weekly), with 
prem. 1 85) 
4 bs ”* without” 1 40 | 
Eclectic Magazine..............0.- 25 
Edinburg Review, original........ 3 30 
x ” PODTING. « isie vase v's 2 35 
Engineering & Mining Journal.... 3 25 
Farm and Garden............seee0 35 
- Farm Journal, (Phila. subscribers) 42 
F me TEPURNOUE) hi Secvededes 80 
Farmer’s Home Journal........... 1 25 
Fireside Comp. &Seaside Library. 2 40 
First Teaching............... Ge Rive NTE 
Folio (Musical)...... obi Vent wxdasi ] 25 
Forest and Stream................ 3 25 


Fortnightly Review, reprint....... $2 10 | New York Observer, renewals..... $3 15 
Frank Leslie’s Boys & Girls Weekly 220} ” ” Sun, weekly......+++.- ee 
i * Budget, monthly ...... 175| ” ’* Times, weekly.......-.+.-- 1 00 
” ” Chatterbox.annually.. 100; ” ”  ” semi-weekly....... 2 35 
2 ”» Chimney Corner ...... 340; ” ”® Tribune, weekly........... 115 
sg ” Tilustrated Weekly.... 340} ” ” »»  semi-weekly..... 2 15 
a ** Tllustrite Zeitung...... 840; ” ° Witness, weekly........... 1 00 
% *? Popular Monthly...... 260; ” * World, weekly.........+.. 90 
2 * Pleasant H’rs, mont’ly135| ” ” ” semi-weekly......... 1 75 
Me ” Sunday Magazine..... 2 60 | Nineteenth Century, reprint...... 2 10 
Friends’ Intelligencer............. 2 35 | North American Review........... 4 00 
GOTAE OT FOOTE «... os dacs ccccccvscee BU} AVNIO  FMPe?. << ees cigces sees scuces a 1 20 
Germ’nt’n Teleg’ph,new subs. only 1 75 | Our Little Men and Women....... 85 
Godey’s Lady Book.............+.. 1 60 | Our Little Ones & The Nursery..... 110 
COME SIM Yas oN s0> csp gent + picnr-ee 2 50 | Pacific Rural Press, in advance... 2 50 
RRDOEE We OSU as cass ods sarsienemniens ee OO vd in arrears..... 3 50 
Graphic (Daily), per year......... O25 | PONS, pune snnccicag on seeeeeee teens 70 
» ¥ TDs ecan ss 5 25 | Park’s Floral Magazine............ 45 
" & ” 8 MOB. . sags 2 75 | Peterson’s Magazine.........-..++. 1 60 
a EW OGY), «i's etpitsss + vin goes 2 00 | Philad’a Weekly Press, with map. 1 35 
Green’s Fruit Grower............. 2| ” + _ ” without ” 110 
Guardian, The, new subs.......... 250; °  ## Weekly Times............. - 135 
2 TLE BONGWOIB 4; «dvs de 2 80 ha Daily PT Edis ud de dahele 5 25 
Hall’s Journal of Health.......... -veT. = Sunday hse ee ee ee eveee 1 60 
1 Od OO re ba o ay eur Medical Times.............. 3 2 
ie °° SIRE Sears 3 20 | Phrenological Journal, with prem. 1 85 
Jae |” RRS SEAR eee eee 8 40 r i without ” 1 60 
“Young People. . fe. deeds oie 1 30 | Popular Science Monthly.......... 4 20 
Herald of Health, without Prem.. 80 Poultry World............ se evceses 1 0 
TEOOGADONG Fads » to. aR WES 85 | a: chromo edition...: 1 75 
Humboldt Library................. 1 25 | Poultry Yard....... ss. -scceeveeeee 1 25 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 225 Practical Farmer (Weekly) new.. 85 
Independ’t Practitioner (Medic’l), 2 60 " ” renewals... 95 
PATO! PUMIOT. 6. 'sic cis ksccesencdiccis 1 20| Prairie Farmer.......-..++.seeese- 1 60 
Interior, new subs., $1 90....... old 2 35 | Presbyterian, in advance only..... 2 25 
Inter Ocean, weekly............... WTO) Pragrees, . .s0 ys de cdoige «ope cietd » dorded’s 2 25 
. 9 Seto weekly... .c. 5.000 BY) PMU fb nas ack ea annda tee eeanns cose» 25 
eg its MERE Th Ses .ce e Che Undine 9 25 | Purdy’s Fruit Recorder............ 65 
Journal of Chemistry .............. 85 | Quarterly Elocutionist........... -- _ 90 
Journal of Materia Medica........ 85 | Reporter, new subs. only.......... 8 50 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy 2 50 | Rural Californian.............+.0++ 1 00 
Kansas Faria. vs. (vier. J00c.. 1 25 | Rural New Yorker, & Seed Prem.. 1 95 
Ladies Floral Cabinet, with prem.110,; ”  ” ”” no Premium...... 1 85 
La Semaine Francaise............. 4 30| Sabbath Reading.........-....000- 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine............. 2 40 | Saint Nicholas.........-+++++. jutes O10 
VAGSYREY |W OTIG. 65 54 watass eda ss Ses 1 75 | Sanitary Engineer.........seccces- 80 
Littell’s Living Age... ............. 7 25 | Saturday Evening Post............ 1 75 
TAttO Fol RSI 7 26. 0. i Ste eek 2 40 | School Jourmal.........0..sceeeeeee 1 54 
LONGON GRRUOMRS 6.50050 cesiewe cows 5 5@} Scholar’s Companion..............- 44 
London Gardener’s Chronicle..... es SO te ol nin ka aah cg heb hha 3 25 
London Gardening, Illustrated.... 1 80) Scientific American................ 2 75 
London Journal of Horticulture... 4 25 | bs: Supplement....... 4 20 
London Quart’ly Review, original. 3 30 | va ” & Supt. together... 6 00 
ey ° “ie reprint.. 2 85 | Semi Tropic.........eseseeeccsceees 1 00 
er Ss! a ee 3 45 | Southern Cultivator,...........+.+- 1 20 
Magazine of American History... 4 35 | Student, (Haverford College)..... 85 
DAMM GIOT ATC.i0 0:00.00 ccsncctase 2 80 | Sunday Magazine, Eng. Edition... 2 26 
Manufacturer and Builder......... 1 50 | Teacher’s Institute...............+- 76 
Maryland Warmer. ........csesecs od 85 | Telegraph & Telephone Review... 1 60 
Methodist, The.............0 A Ory 1 75 | Toronto Weekly Globe............. 1 00 
Oy yo a ee 2 80 | Torrey Botanical Bulletin......... 95 
National Baptist, renewals........ 2 35 | Trade Review.........seesees a kbae 2D 
Sahec casi BOW ions svcastis. 210| U.S. Official Postal Guide........ 1 30 
New Engl’d Farmer, advance only 2 15 | Vick’s INust’d Monthly Magazine. 1 00 
New York Evening Post. daily.... 8 20 | Watchman........cccccssccsccceees 35 
a 2 ** semi-w’kly. 2 80 | Western Rural.......scsceeseeceees 45 
” ” Fashion Bazar, monthly.. 2 40 | Westminster Review (reprint).... 2 35 
” .” Herald, weekly............ G8 ft W1GO AWONG ilies ee cccdbeaasd 08 10 
” ” Independent, per yr. only. 2 75 | Young Scientist.............seeeees 80 
*» —™” Medical Journal, weekly.. 4 25 | Youth’s Companion, new subs.... 1 50 
” Observer, new subs........ 2 25 ? ' old ys gy a ek 


After subscription to club paper through us, report non-receipt of numbers or changes of residence, only to the 
Publisher of said paper to insure attention. 


Remit by P. O. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Make Drafts and Checks payable on Middle States, New England 


or Baltimore. 


LECTION CHARGED BY DEPOSIT BANKS. Currency is atrisk of remitter. 


Terms cash with the order. 
club papers with subscribers. 


Address, 


On Banks west and south of these points, add 25 cts. to each check, to REFUND ACTUAL COST OF COL- 


We have to remit cash to publishers and cannot undertake to keep book accounts for 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY. | HOW 70 MANAGE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


By Geo. Ww. Joxunson, Editor of ‘‘ Cottage Gardener.” 


Describing the Plants, Fruits and Vegetables desirable for the 
Garden, and explaining the terms and operations employed in 
their cultivation. New Edition, with a su2plement, including the 
new plants and varieties, g10 pages, 12mo, cloth, fine print. Price, 
$3.00. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 

Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 


814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
A Guide to the successful cultivation of the 


MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN. 


New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. 276 Pages, 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila, 


HOW PLANTS GROW. 
By Asa Gray, M. D. 


A simple Introduction to Structural Botany, with a Popular 
Flora, or an arrangement and description of Common Plants, 
both wild and cultivated. Illustrated with 500 wood engravings. 
233 pages, large 16mo, half-arabesque, paper sides. Price $1 25 
Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 

Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
A guide to the Amateur in the 


FRUIT, VEGETABLE and FLOWER GARDEN. 
With full directions for the 
Greenhouse, Conservatory and Window-Garden. 
Illustrated. 250 Pages, 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. Sent by 
mail post-paid on receipt of price. 
Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila 


SELECT FERNS AND LYCOPODS. 


By Benjamin S, Wiuxrams, F.R.H.S. 

Comprising descriptions of 950 choice species and varieties, Brit- 
ish and Exotic, with directions for their management in the Tropical, 
Temperate and Hardy Fernery, with numerous beautiful full-page 
illustrations. 353 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.50, Sent by mail 
post-paid on receipt of price. 

, Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut, Street, Philadelphia. 


ROSES AND ROSE CULTURE. 
By Wo. Paut, F.R.H.S.» 


Tke rationale of Rose cultivation ina nut-shell. Intended to 
place within a small compass all that is necessary for the successful 
cultivation of the ‘‘ Queen of Flowers.’’ 83 pages, r2mo, paper- 
boards. Price, 60 cents. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 


price. dress, | 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


- BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 


By Josiah Hoopes. 


A he treatise on the Conifer or Cone-bearing plants, 
Han ginnr illustrated. 435 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price $3.00- 
Sent*by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address CHAS, H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila, 


AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST. 


BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 

Practical directions for the Cultivation of Fruit Trees in the 
NURSERY, ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
Descriptions of the principal American and Foreign varieties, 
Plain Edition, 480 seve haa gl 511 pages, 12 mo. Price, $3.00 

ailed post-paid on receipt of price. 

aS a Edition, 576 pages, heavy paper, fine cloth, 508 
illustrations and chromo frontispiece; mailed, for $3.75.~@§ 
Addeess CHAS, H, MAROT, 814 Chestnu:St,, Phild 


By Epmunp WRIGLEY. 


Being a Director’s Guide and Secretary’s Assistant, with forms 
for Keeping Books and Accounts, also rules, examples and explana- 
tions illustrating the various plans of working. 211 pages, 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


By Edward Kemp. 


A general guide in Choosing, Forming and Improving an Es- 
tate (from a quarter-acre to u hundr.d acres in extent), with 
reference to both design and execution. Illustrated with nu- 
merous plans, sections and sketches. 403 pages, 12mo, cloth. 
Price $2.50. Sent by mail post-paid on recelms of het 

Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE. 


By Peter HENDERSON. 
A Guide to the successful cultivation of 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS, 


for the Amateur and Professional Florist. Mlustrated. 
r2mo, cloth, Price, $1.50. 


orice. 
Address, 


288 pages 

Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
CHAS H. MAROT, 

a14 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


Manual of Botany of the Northern United States, 


By ASA GRAY. 

Including the district east of the Mississippi and north of Carolina 
ind Tennessee. Arranged according to the Natural System. IIlus- 
rated with 20 pia. vi Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, &c. 703 pages, 
3vo, half-arabesque cloth sides. Price, $2.25. Sent by mail post- 


paid on receipt of price. 
ddress, CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GRAPE CULTURALIST. 
By Andrew §. Fuller. 


A treatise on the Cultivation of the Native Grape. Illustrated. 
286 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. Sent by mail post-paid on 
rece 


pt of price. 
Address CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


~ SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


BY ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Giving Description, History, Cultivation, Propagation, Dis- 


eases, &c. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
276 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. Sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of price. Address, 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


By Henry T. Williams. 


Devoted pate, to the Culture of Flowers and Ornamental 
Plants for Jn-door use and Parlor Decoration. Splendidly illus- 
trated. 300 pages, med. 8vo, cloth. Price $1.50. Sent by mail 


post-paid on receipt of * rw Sa CHAS searmere 
r 2. 4 : 
814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


— 


AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY. 


By Robert Buist. 


With practical directions for the Culture of Plants in Flower- 
Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, Rooms, or Parlor Windows, 
for every month of the hard Instructions for erecting Hot- 
house, Gree1..house, and laying out a Flower garden. Instruc- 
tion for cultivating, propagating, pruning and training the 
Grape vine and description of best sorts for the open air. 34 
pages, 12mo, cloth, Price $1.50. Sent by mye ce ee on receipt 
of price, CHAS. H. ROT, 

814 Chestnut St. Phila, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head must be paid for in advance, with 
the order, at rate of $1.00 for each 36 words per insertion. 


B* a gardener, thoroughly conversant with the business. 
Can give testimonials of his ability from reliable gentle- 
men. Has been associated for some years with the late 
Adolph Strauch in the Parks of Cincinnati and Spring 
Grove Cemetery. Wants situation as superintendent of a 
cemetery. Address, J. B., care B. Cavagna & Son, 5th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


B* a Swiss gardener; single, well trained in every branch 

of gardening; 10 years in the business. Position in 
private place preferred. Speaks German, French, Italian. 
Address, Triib, Restaurant, Essex Market, N. Y. City. 


ANTED situation as florist and gardener, by a thorough 
practical man, either private or commercial; strictl 
sober. First-class Eastern and Western references; parripd, 
one child. Address, Florist, care of the Y. M. C. A 
Dayton, Ohio. 


ITUATION wanted by a first-class gardener, single, thor- 
oughly understands the profession in all its branches; 
fully capable of managing any private place; first-class 
references. Address, Wm. Robertson, Darby, Del. Co., Pa. 
a a practical rose grower of long experience, 35 years of 
age, unmarried, a native of America; can grow any- 
thing in the florists’ line; good references. Address, 
Florist, care A. Miellez, Springfield, Mass. 


| fa a place where first-class roses and other flowers in the 
trade are demanded, and good work; sober, honest, 
capable and reliable in any department. John White, 
South Natick, Mass. 


> a gardener, in a private or commercial place. (Private 

place preferred. ) Understands thoroughly the cultiva- 
tion of greenhouse plants and garden vegetables. Single, 
aged 30 years. First-class references. Address, Carl Swen- 
son, care M. G. Wheeler, Winsted, Conn. 
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Twining’s Natural Order of Plants. 2-vols............. - -$15.00 
Low’s Ferns of Great Britain. 8 vols., 4 tky.............. 80.00 
Sh. Hibberd’s New, RareBeautifulL’vd Plants. 54col’d plates12.50 
a a Amateur’s Flower Garden............... 3.00 
ff * A Greenhouse. ........0esee8 -.-8.00 
be Ki 4 Roe. Book... cccaswahevats cedex ; 
Wooster’s Alpine Plants. 2 vols..... ple Ridlcktietel oyadvccks 17.50 
Wild Flowers, 2 vols, colored plates,........eeesseeeessesecs 5.00 
“ of the Holy Land (quarto) colored plates.....8.50 
Fern Paradise, Tilosteased, plain edition..... areshids cedbaneesa 3.00 
a¢ i Photographs a's é vc cidsicveces odwce®.00 
se GOLOTOE DORROR cs cndcdsceccecvesceesb bees eeeaeee 
Pas STOO ok vin os anak « aes Sutil oh as Sele th o's 1.50 
Pickart s petlvews vbene Sh ke de Be . 1.50 
British Fungi, A 9 ns hee a mchiaee Bie did alae a 2.50 
Microscopic Fungi: 6. |. ‘wiiwecceccas Trt ee ésenteene 2.50 
Country Walks, by a Naturalist, Illustrated......... sasannas 1 75 
Half- Hours in the Green Lanes........... eke hake Sedwoldeens 2.00 
Half Hours with some English Antiquities................. - 2.00 
Marvels of Pond Life, Illustrated.......... a Oe me 1.75 
Sylvan ang | colored plates .......... pitas alleaiee 0's ammbGie -5 00 
Book About Roses 5S. Reynolds Hole. Illustrated........ 8.75 
Greenhouse Favorites, splendida colored Illustrations... ....12.50 


Newton’s Landscape Gardening, fol., 24 dble pp, plates ....6 00 
British Sea Weeds, Mosses, Ferns and Entomology, square, 

16mo, gilt, 89 plates, 4 vols............eeeeee: seacewat 
Newton’s Landscape Gardener.......... Suwa ede pees oSe ----5.00 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of prices. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 


814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


BY DR. SCHWAB, DIRECTOR OF THE VIENNA GYMNASIUM, ETC, 
FROM THE GERMAN BY MRS, HORACE MANN, 


Advocating education by labor as well as by study, not as a task 
but as a delight. Adapting the kindergarten principle to older 
children. In France and Sweden it is no longer an experiment. 
School gardens in city and town are destined to be a great educa- 
tional force in America. This book, full of spiritand enthusiasm, will 
materially hasten the day. Price by mail, 50 cts. each. By express, 
5 copies for $2.00, 12 copies for $4.00. Sent on receipt of price. 

Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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ICONOGRAPHY 


pane; glee 


INDIAN AZALEAS, 


Containing plates and descriptions of some of the best old 
and new varieties, © 


BY AUGUST VAN GEERT, 


With the assistance of the principal Horticulturists and 
Amateurs, and translated by Th. Moore, Jr. 


This splendidly illustrated work should be in the hands of 
every practical gardener and lover of plants. 

To nurserymen and florists it is a valuable vade mecum to 
resort to. he plates will prove most useful in the office 
and will no doubt help and increase the sale of this popular 
class of plants. 

The amateur will find it an interesting book to consult for 
the formation of his collection. Besides it is a splendid 
volume for the library or drawing room. 

Quarto, thirty-six splendid colored plates and 81 pp. text. 
Price $7.50, mailed post free. Address 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Ihe Scientific Angl 
Being a general and instructive work on Artistic Angling. 


By the late DAVID FOSTER. 


Containing the habits and haunts of fish, bottom fishing 
(general), pike fishing, spinning for trout, worm fishing for 
trout, grub fishing for grayling, piscatorial entomology, on 
fly making, fly fishing for trout and grayling, live fly and 
beetle fishing, notes on the month for fly fishing, salmon 
and sea trout fishing, about hooks. 

Pp. 247. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Address, CHAS. H. MAROT;, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Architects’and Builders’ Pocket Companion 
AND PRICE BOOK, 
By FRANK W., VODGES, Architect. 


Consisting ofa short but comprehensive epitome of Decimals, Duo- 
decimals, Geometry and Mensuration, with tables of U.S. Mea- 
sures, strengths, etc., of iron, wood, stone and various other ma- 
terials, quantities of materials in given sizes and dimensiors of 
wood, brick and stone, and a full and complete 477/ of prices for 
Carpenter work. Also, rules for computing and valuing brick and 
brick-work, stone work, painting, plastering, &c., 284 pages, 16mo, 
cloth $1.50. Tuck, $2.00. Sent by mail postage free, on receifft of 


price. Address, 
CHAS. H MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 


DENNISONS 
CHEAP AND RELIABLE 


PATENT 


SHIPPING TAGS 


FORSALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


Name of size. Length. Width. Per 1000 
1P. 3 in. 13¢ in. $1.50 
2 P. 3% “ 1% “ 1.75 
3 P. es 1% “ -00 
4P. 4% “* 2% “ 2.50 
BB ivy pe golt vie Bes) 9 nia 
7P. a" 3s * 4.00 
8 P. 6% *“ 3% “ 4.50 


With Strings 50 cents per 1000 extra. Printing $1.00 per 1000 


extra. Order by numbers. 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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+ 
Index to Advertisements. 
Advertisers are requested to send orders as early as possi- 
ble. Changes of copy must be in by 16th. Copy for new orders 
received after 22d of each month cannot be insured inser- 
tion in the nextissue. Fly-leaf copy (new or changes) must 
be in by 16th. For Advertising Rates see 2d cover page. 


Alburger & Bro., Philadelphia....... Edis Aude Beings Bes Boch eed 15 
Bents F., Columbus, Ohio............. For t EWS SF 6 
Benz Albert, Little N EN den PRS OE Ack ec xs eine ta 02 he aeRe ll 
Blanc A., Philadelphia..............sseeesccceccsenceeresees 9 
Bochman E. H., Pittsburgh, Pa................eeeeeeee Cover 
Brinton W. P. AORristiaas Po iii 5 okie cds cee cede ecb iesens 6 
SE SPIES Oak ov cs ko 6505558 be addins Weed Rowe o¥i¥Ee ) 
Butier B.A, Niagara Balla, Nid waiciises ies ccccccccscdess 8 
Carmody J. D., Evansville, eke ce. a dee 10 
CHUMEIWAsl 0. COUP iTOONe, IN, Fuh 2 I es 17 
Collins J. S., Moorestown, N. J.......cecscccccccsccccccceces 

Cees TEs eis, IN OW F OF a's 0.0.0 0.6 o'0'w 600g pn cetcncsess eonsece 22 
Dione. aa, OOMANUTE, PB a Saas 6 
Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa..... ey Ty eae 2 
Ellwangei & Barry, Rochester, N. Y..............seeeeeees 12 
Exeter Machine Works, Boston and Exeter, N. H....Cover 
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Gibaen ss ©. Weodbary, Nis. since oes oes cote ebIN AR i) 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. .............. 10 
Hales H. W., Ridgewood, N.d. .......sscescee ese ce cee ence 12 
Hallett. H. & Ce,, Portland, Maine .. i660... i, cee load 10 
Hallock V. H., Son & Thorpe, Queens, N. Y............... 8 
Henderson Peter & Co., New York.............ccccccccees if 
Bitohineent O6., Now York duis sid esdis di Md bee wns 3 
Hubbard T. S., Fredonia, N. Y.............0.0ccceeeee eee 6 
ALE se WE PORCNS SI TUNO bho G8 vis ols cadinlcnns sno uaaba cece certs 9 
Johnson I. 'S. & Co., Boston, Mass......... ccc cbeccccccece 9 
Kift Joséph, W est Chester; Pa... co. oe. cece ee dees 9 
Landreth D. & Sons, Philadelphia...............4.... Fly-leaf 
Mare Caiel, W OGUSINS, IY. Tens oe. ei ccacke ce ous 12 
Biss COT OR M.s 2 0:60 bo) sles bere-dine.d cn culvins ob bean 22 
Meehan Thomas, Germantown, Phila................... 6, 11 
Mensing & Stecher, Rochester, N. Y ....... ....... ee eeeeees 16 
Merrihew Murray | SL Sh ee 17 
Monarch Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ills................. 8 
PONE Ob PU OUMOGT. RAPS VIG, TRV ca carcccewencenccns viedencesce 8 
Paragon Seed & Plant Co., Newtown, Pa.................. 4 
Parsons & Sons Co., Flushing, N. Y...........c..eeeee. Cover 
Peters Randolph, Wilmington, Del.................... ripe, 
ET, Iie, DUUNEUEEN, BUOL v0 » schemes chide den aceane aapneuaat 8 
Pierson i. KR. & Co., Tarrytown, NuvY 2... cece ccc ccc ccce 10 
PRA My PAULOTG, DOL 6 Eo 3b. Uh Ci ceeeccccedeecwdede 4 
RE I MS Oar, . 8 wiht Seka s da baldllaiint yn Ce ee u-ed 5 
Pee rs CO DICaIO, TIIB. | 6 ous 50s «bitte s os ign guc'e'slon'emens 22 
Rideout E. G. & Co., bow FH AS Biss 4 
UE Os Pn, POEs TAD his tine 6:4. p wih. ».s)00: 0baeed'« Kiel 15 
Rélker August & Sons, New York..............ccccceeccees l 
SNMAANSLOIN 2ETOML, INOW LOC ics chtesenrunheraenceseaseeds s 4,13 
MOGUL Alex.,. WAVOTIOY, BEG ibis. Sida lal cet kak aeccccacces 

Shore James, Germantown, Phila...............ccccscecece 13 
Seal Thomas F., Unionville, Chester Co., Pa............... 10 
EeGe ARO WAIT: COOL,” HEM, «oon o 0.0.6 capoe cbs banee inane Od 
Standard American Watch Oe, FAGUMIUTEN, PO bono oacan 4 
Stewart Wm. J., Philadelphia and Boston................. 9 
Stillwell Chas, R., Gravesend, L. I., N. Y.................. 8 
BpCRIONE Ge (2th, F CERAMEML, BEMEIG ns ac ebcsccnsccsercecccnsces 9 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O............. PO a Fe 15 
POCPUURTL GE PIOUEIIO INOW BOT. ccrccscvccccccokee patnnce cocen 

Such George, South Amboy, N.J............ cc... F ly-leaf 
See Ws hg F RPNIOIEIN os S ac cts cc chavo cedbescdiviicet cbs 

Thorburn J. M. & Co., New York............eeeceees Fly-leaf 
True & Co., Augusta, Maine..............0. eis hss bh5 60's 

Van der Smissen & Schwartz, Steglitz, Germany.......... 4 
Van Geert Auguste, Ghent, belgium PF ae 18 
Vaughan J.C; Chicago, O1.. .s.. 5s cece cckecccececces Fly-leaf 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt............ 

Vick James, Rochester, N. Y............cccecccceccs Fly-leaf 
Weathered Thomas W., New York ................... a 

Welch Bros., Boston, Mass.............. oo NTRS Se 8 
Wing D. & Bro., Rochester, N. Y.:............ 00s sbecs.... 8 
Wood I. C. & Bro., Fishkill, N. Y..............0ceee re 10 
Woolgen Co, Pastaic, Ny Fo ee ok book Coco cme ee oo ccess ) 


Raising of Fruitsfor Pleasure or Profit 


BY R. H. HAINES, 
Paper, 34 pp., 8vo, price 30 cents; mailed post-paid on receipt 


of price. Address, 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 
814 CuestnuT Street, Puira, 


THE HORITICULIURAL ADVERTISER. 


FOR SALE! 


Two second-hand tubular Boilers, with 24 flues, 3 inches 
diameter, 7 feet 9 inches long in each, ae new ; 
made expressly for burning soft coal; good for 4,500 to 5,000 
feet of 4-in. pipes. Theiron of shell and fireplace 5-16 in. 
thick, heads ¥ in. thick; all in first condition; will sell one 


or both. Address, 
CHAS. REISSIC, 
169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [lls.. 


_ FINE GOOD BUDDERS, 
To Bud by the 1000. jz 
RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 


EY 


SRA eS a 
QeECIAL LIST \ 
Calceolaria, Choicest, Spotted, per 1000 Seeds...... & .40 
“ “"Blotched,  * AS fornia ty be .40 
we Dwarf, Spotted, % My. sid sicias 50 
‘* _ Blotched, a th A: ee0s .50 
3 Choicest, Mixed,» 4 coe 40 
Ciuveraria Hybrida, mipjenash Mixed, # 1000 Seeds... .50 
% fy Wath, yacht ) PE \ ot -50 
Primula Chinensis, Red Fringed, wT vedios fe ES PY 
r Vhite ‘ att Oy aon Ga 
“* Red ‘* Fern-lv’d $ 500 Seeds 1.00 
ia) White “sé te “ec é 1.00 
ws Mixed * * per Packet 50 
+ Double Red, * 50 
ot sé White, “ 50 
ae “«  .Mixed, fe 50 


F. E. McALLISTER, 
Seed Merchant and Dealer in Florists Supplies, 


29 and 31 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. jel2 


_BEST— 


VMarket Pear. 


Sith — Prince of Berries, 
Se) Legal Tender; ALL THE BEsT OLD SORTs. 


ee 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 


‘The author chats of flowers in a very entertaining and 
instructive manner. Many valuable hints are given to 
amateurs respecting the sowing of seeds, rooting of cuttings 
window gardening, insects on plants, etc., etc.”’—Concor 
Monitor. 

Pp 162; octavo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, gilt, 60 cts. mauled, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Address, 


CHAS. H. MAROT. 814 Chestnut St., Phila. 
“SSFORE BUYING GLASS.-- ESTIMATES 
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—  —SECOND EDITION, REVISED BY THE AUTHOR.—— _ 


The New Botany. 


A Lecture on the Best Method of Teaching the Science. By W. J. BEAL, M.SC.,PH.D., Professor of Botany in the 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 8vo, paper. 25c. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


‘Dr. Beal does well to say that books are an aid in the study, and not the proper source of knowledge at all. One 
examination of a plant will teach more than the perusal of fifty books. Every student of Botany may profit by taking 
counsel of Dr. Beal.’”’—London Gardener’s Magazine. : 

“This book well merits the attention of all engaged in teaching Botany, and also of those who are about to study it. 
Some excellent directions are given as to what should be the objects in studying Natural Science, and the best modes of 
cultivating habits of correct observation.’”’—London Journal of Horticulture. ; : 

“The tendency of modern instruction seems to be in the direction of pee cat from text-books, with their 
stereotyped formulas ; and we believe that in no department is there more need of it than in that of Botany.’”—Marbdle- 
head ass.) Messenger. 

*“Neither Botany nor Horticulture is what it was a half century ago. True Gardening in these days embraces a 
knowledge of flowers to an extent that makes a gardener really a botanist; while Botany is a great deal more than a 
mere classification of a lot of dried sticks. In the new order of things Botany deals with plant life, just as Gardenin 
does. Few have done so much, probably no one more, to make Botany popular than Prof. Beal. No better service coul 
be rendered to botanists and gardeners than to have this lecture in the hands of every teacher.’’—Gardeners’ Monthly, 
January, 1882. ‘‘ Prof. Beal is one of the best of our modern teachers of Botany.’’—Ibid, September, 1882. 

“*It should be in the hands of every teacher of Botany, so full is it of suggestions that can be acted upon, even by 
those who have no laboratory appliances. The whole effort * * isto cultivate inthe pupil * * * * the ability for 
original research. Those who cannot originate, had better follow those that have proved most successful. Looking at 
results there are few better teachers of Botany than Prof. Beal.—The Botanical Gazette, p. 293, 1881. : 

“Tt would be difficult to overestimate the difference between the delight which a class of bright young girls or boys 
would take in such observations as these, and the dreariness of the hours their elders were forced to spend over the 
analysis of flowers.”—New York Hvening Post. Be 

“The whole lecture indicates such an amount of research and is given in so condensed a form as to render it inter- 
esting, as well as valuable, to all who are studying Se ba tig Botany and how plants behave.” * * * * ‘The mode 
Prof. Beal so ably points out not only imparts useful knowledge, but serves a valuable purpose in training the mind. ’— 


Country Gentleman. 
Address, CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


— 


Or Extra Copies of any. issue of the GARDENERS’ MONTHLY should be 
ordered as early as possible, as a 


corer COFri inte 


—— LIMITED EDITION ONLY IS ISSUED — 


Over and above the quantity required for regular subscription list. 


PRICE, 18 CENTS EACH, OR FIVE FOR 60 CENTS, CASH WITH THE ORDER. 


If larger quantities are wanted of any coming issue, order should be in hand by 16th of previous 
month, so that we can provide and insure the supply. After issue a few single copies can be had if 
ordered quickly during the month. When editions are exhausted, the series is broken, as we do not 


reprint. CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 


814 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Wayside Flowers 


Being a compilation of thirty-one of the beautiful plates from ‘‘Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States” and 128 pp. of text. 


ey bo OM AS. IV Re AT, 


Author of ‘The Native Flowers and Ferns of U.S. ;” Professor of Vegetable Physiology in Penna. State Board ‘of 
Agriculture ; Editor of THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY; Vice-President Acad. Nat. Sciences, Phila. 


This work is appropriate for AN ELEGANT PRESENT. Splendid paper and typography; Bound in fine cloth, 
bevilled boards. gilt edges. The balance of the edition for sale at retail only. Only a few more copies left. 


c=PRICE $5.00=> 
CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Wheat Culture;)| FERNS OF KENTUCKY, 


How to Double the Yield and Increase the Profits. ieee nie rows iasies oh 


By D. S. CURTISS. With 60 full page etchings, and 6 wood cuts drawn by the 

: : : . Author. Illustrating Structure, Fertilization, Classification, Genera 

72 pages, illustrated. Price 50 cents, mailed, post-paid, on re-| and Species. 154 pp., cloth. Price, $2.00. Mailed postpaid on 
ceipt of price. Address, receipt of price, 


CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St,, Phila. CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Sent by mai postage free. Address, 


GREENHOUSES HEATE 


> EXETE 
— VENTILATING 
APPARATUS, 


SC Best and Cheapest in the 
NSE - Market. | 


XS Adapted for all Styles of 


Flouses. 
es F ||| Paes Y iustrated Catalogue 
ot AA \ SS upon application. 


BY STEAM, BY HOI WATER, BY COMBINATION STEAM AND WATER. 


EXETER MACHINE WoORKS, 


50 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. tf12 WORKS—EXETER, N. H. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Celestial ai yt 4 for Common Telescopes, Webb, fully Illustrated, Cloth.........cceceee eee r scene cerewneecwnewecnees 3.00 
Cements an 


How to Use the Microscope, Phin, 86 Engravings, tinted paper, 12M0.....1....6c.cseseecsseceenaeceneencnceueasaees 1.00 


Mechanical Draughting, Pemberton, Illustrated, cloth ..........ccceeseceseesereeeevas Wie spss 6 cekadwnd can e8 Cee iaies 1.00 
Microscope and Its a sping gE tree PP. 882, cloth, 26 plates, 500 Emgravings..........c.ccecsesecvevecretoees 5.50 
ater, Mc : 


Mailed, post free, on receipt of price. CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
‘BY LOW PRESSURE STEAM. 


mh12 SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE OF APPARATUS GUARANTEED. ADDRESS, 


E..H.BOCHMAN, - - - - Box 373, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
KISSENA NURSERIES 


PARSONS & SONS Co@., Limited, 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. ft dt Wo I ors” eae 


